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COMPOSER, I$ DEAD 


Had Been Active Till the Very End 
of a Remarkable Career—His 
Operatic Works Among the 
Greatest in the Modern Reper- 
toire—His Last Message to the 
World Contained in an Interview 
Given to ‘‘Musical America” 
Two Weeks Ago and Published 
in This Issue 


ARIS, Aug. 13.—Julian Emile Frederic 
Massenet, the illustrious composer, 
died at his home here this morning at the 
age of seventy. He had been suffering 
from cancer for a considerable time, but 
his death was sudden and unexpected. 


On page 3 of this issue of MusicaL 
AMERICA will be found an interview with 
Massenet which constitutes the last word 
concerning himself and his work which the 
great composer was destined to give to the 
world. The conjunction of circumstances 
is tragically dramatic. When the interview 
—one of the very few Massenet ever gave 
—was obtained and written in Paris by a 
staff correspondent of MusicaL AMERICA 
Massenet was to all appearances in vig- 
orous health. The interviewer was im- 
pressed by the ease with which the com- 
poser carried his seventy years, by his 
“youthful fire,” his “vivacity, animation and 
nervous energy.” Now, as the interview 
appears in type, but little more than two 
weeks later, the creator of “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame,” loveliest of operas, of 
“Thais,” “Manon,” “Don Quichotte” and a 
score of others which have gained the ad- 
miration of the world, is dead. 


His Early Studies 


Massenet was born at Montaud, France, 
on May 12, 1842, and was educated at the 
Paris Conservatoire, where he won the first 
piano prize in 1859; the second prize for 
fugue in 1862; the first prize for fugue and 
the “Prix de Rome” in 1863, with “David 
Rizzio.” On his return from Italy his “La 
Grand-tante’ was produced at the Opéra- 
Comique. Some of his “Suites d’orchestre” 
attracted attention for their new effects. 
\fter the Franco-Prussian war he arose to 
the first rank with his opéra-comique, “Don 
César de Bazan”; incidental music to “Les 
Erinnyes,’ and an oratorio, “Marie .\ag- 
deleine.” 

Next followed several choral and orches- 
tral works; the opera, “Le Roi de Lahore” 
ind “Narcisse,” a cantata. On May 22, 
1880, he conducted his oratorio, “La 
Vierge,” at the first historical concert at 
the Opéra. He produced “Hérodiade” at 
Brussels on December 19 in the next year. 
The opera succeeded in Brussels for that 
season, but when produced in a revised 
form in Paris, 1884, it was a failure. It 
gained more favor later in Paris, and was 
introduced to London in a garbled version 
under the title of “Salomé.” Oscar Ham- 
merstein produced it with success at the 
Manhattan Opera House, New York. 

“Manon” was brought out at the Paris 
Opéra-Comique in January, 1884, and “Le 
Cid” at the Opéra on November 30 in the 
following year. “Manon” has often been 
performed in American opera houses. In- 
cluded among the compositions of this pe- 
riod are three orchestral suites and in- 
cidental music to two of Sardou’s plays. 

In October, 1878, Massenet replaced Ba- 
zin as professor of advanced composition 
at the Conservatoire, holding the .position 
until 1896. In 1876 he was decorated by 
the Légion d’Honneur, becoming an officer 
in 1888. In 1878 he was elected a member 
of the Académie des Beaux-Arts in place 
of Bazin, and to the exclusion of Saint- 
Saéns. 

Among the drathatic works of Masse- 
net’s later life are “Werther,” first produced 
in Vienna, February 16, 1892; “Thais,” 





REGINA VICARINO 


An American Girl Who, Through Exceptional Talent and Hard, Conscientious 
Work, Has Advanced Herself to the Forefront of Coloratura Sopranos of 


the Day. 
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She Has Been Engaged as the Prima Donna of the Forthcoming 
(From a Portrait Painted by Lillian Fisk Thomp- 





“La Navarraise,” Lon- 
“Sapho,” Opéra-Co- 
mique, November 27, 1897; “Cendrillon,” 
Opéra-Comique, May, 1899; “Grisélidis,” 
Opéra-Comique, November 20, rgo1; “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame,’ Monte Carlo, 
February 18, 1902. Each of the above- 
mentioned works has been heard in New 
York, either at the Metropolitan Opera 
House or at the Manhattan. 


Paris Opéra, 1894; 
don, June 20, 1804; 


His Father an Ilronmaster 


In telling the story of his early life, a 
decade ago, Massenet said that his father 
was an ironmaster, and was the inventor 
of those huge hammers which, crushing 
steel with extraordinary power by a single 
blow, change bars of metal into sickles and 
scythes, so it was that to “the sound of 
heavy hammers of brass” he was_ born. 
“My first-steps in my future career were 
no more musical,” he said. “Six years 
later, my family then living in Paris, one 
day I found myself in front of an old 
piano, and either to amuse me, or to try 
my talent, my mother gave me my first 
music lesson. It was the 24th of February, 
1848, a strangely chosen moment, for our 


was interrupted by the noise of 
street-firing that lasted for several hours 
Che Revolution had burst forth, and people 
were killing one another in the streets. 

“Three years later I had become—or my 
parents affectionately thought I had be- 
come—a clever enough little pianist. I was 
presented for admission to the piano classes 
at the Imperial Conservatory of Music, and 
was admitted. To my mother I now was 
‘an artist.’ and even though my education 
took up six hours of my day, she found 
time to make me work at my piano to such 
good effect that within a year I became 
‘auréat’ of the Conservatory At this pe- 
riod my father’s ill health forced us to 
leave Paris, and so put a stop to my music 
for several years. I took advantage of this 
period to finish my literary studies. But 
the pain of separation from the Conserva- 
tory gave me courage enough to beg my 
parents (whom my wish distressed) to give 
me permission to return, and I did not 
again leave Paris until the day when, hav- 
ng obtained the ‘first grand prize’ of mu- 
sical composition (1863), I left for Rome 
with a scholarship from the Académie de 
France.” 


lesson 
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Stormy Session at National Con- 
vention Results in Victory for 
New Yorkers 

CEAN GROVE, N. J., Aug. 12.~—This 


year’s convention, the fifth one held 
under the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists, brought together in 
the Ocean Grove Auditorium an aggrega- 
tion of organists that exceeded any pre- 
vious year, both in numbers and in the rep- 
resentative caliber of those who were in 
attendance, especially those coming from a 
distance. 

It was evident that the year had seen 
much activity and that the growth had also 
been decidedly more national than in any 
previous period of the Association’s exist- 
ence, and early in the week it was evident 
that there would be made a determined ef- 
fort to keep the control of the association 
in New York. Just as resolutely were the 
visitors from West and South determined 
that sooner or later there must be a com- 
plete reorganization of the governing body 
on a broader and more comprehensive . 
scale, with representation for all parts of 
the country in proportion as they contribute 
to the membership list. 

This came to a climax at Wednesday’s 
business session. With President Eddy in 
the chair at the opening session on Mon- 
day, a vote deferred the appointing of com- 
mittees until Wednesday. When Vice- 
President Mark Andrews appeared on 
Wednesday morning he found, however, 
that the chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, Dr. J. Christopher Marks, had on Tues- 
day appointed a nominating committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. Schlieder, Navarro, Mor- 
gan, Turner and Waters, which committee 
had prepared a slate putting Dr. Marks at 
the head of the ticket, placing Messrs. Wa: 
ters and Schlieder in the offices of secre- 
tary and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and, with still two others, Messrs. 
Navarro and Morgan, on the executive 
committee. Raphael Navarro of this com- 
mittee says, however, that he was not in 
attendance during any part of the conven- 
ion, but had sent a letter of regret that 
he had been detained in New York. Com- 
pleting the ticket were a dozen or so added 
names from New York City. This was 
the only ticket presented to the convention, 
and as the bulk of the attendance was also 
from the confines of Greater New York it 
was evident to the Westerners that an op- 
position ticket would be inopportune under 
such surroundings. In spite of vigorous 
protests from many members, including J. 
J. McClellan of Salt Lake and j. J. Miller 
of Norfolk, and even from some of the 
New York men, this ticket was declared 
elected, although nearly one-half of those 
present declined to vote at all. 

The retiring Secretary, Nicholas de Vore, 
had previously stated emphatically that it 
was impossible for him to continue to per- 
form the duties of the office, and at the 
same time do justice to the editing of the 
official journal, The Musical World, but he 
told the convention that a majority of the 
membership had already expressed their 
preference for a central office somewhere 
in the Middle West, and he urged the elec- 
tion of any one of a half-dozen Chicago 
men as his successor and some added rep- 
resentation for the West and South on the 
National Executive Committee. 

When it came, however, to a vote Qn the 
indorsement of the policy and the general 
conduct of the official journal and the ne- 
cessity of the continued leadership of Mr. 
deVore through the columns of The Mu- 
sical World, the convention rose en masse, 
some even standing on the tops of their 
chairs in the sudden outburst of enthu- 
Siasm 

In his brief acknowledgment Mr. deVore 
gave an inkling of the ideal he cherishes 
of a nation-wide organization run on a 
broad business basis, and he intimated the 
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PHYSICS OF PIANO PLAYING 








Elimination of Superfluous Motions. of the Hands and Arms— 
Few Players Have Finely Developed and Elastic Thumbs 


By GEORGE SHORTLAND KEMPTON 








T is not the intention of the writer to ex- 

ploit any particular one of the so-called 
“piano methods” in this article, but there 
are certain physical laws which govern 
piano technic and which the serious student 
of any and all schools must sooner or 
later advertently 
or inadvertently 
recognize. 

Many obey these 
physical necessities 
s ub consciously, 
having never ana- 
lyzed just what 
they are doing or 
the “how” of fit. 
At the outset the 
elimination of all 
superfluous mo- 
tions of the hands 
and arms is an es- 





sential point, as 
any unnecessary 
motion used is a 

hortian 
ee ane waste of energy, 
disturbs the rela- 


don of the player to the keyboard, besides 
having a direct mal-influence on the ac- 
curacy of the result. 

The hand must move along the keys with- 
out any turns or twists of the wrists or 
arms, and describe a straight line and not 
a waving or crooked one. 

“Do not make -an omelette when you 
play,” said Franz Liszt, when a young lady 


tion and to gain strength. 


was indulging in all sorts of gyrations 
while playing to him. Another fundamental 
truth is that the concentration of energy is 
inward, i. e., toward the middle of the key- 
board, and not vice versa. The habit which 
some players acquire of keeping the elbows 
from twelve to fifteen inches away from 
the sides of the body, apart from being un- 
gainly to behold, is fundamentally against 
the conservation and good use of energy. 
A close observation of the great artists in 
this respect will bear me out as to the cor- 
rectness of the above. I have seen only 
one artist of prominence use this “spread 
eagle” style of playing, and he nearly fell 
off the piano stool in commencing a run 
from the upper end of the keyboard—his 
balance being so impaired by this pro- 
cedure. 

It is related of Carl Tausig that he fre- 
quently practised with his elbows pressed 
in firmly against the sides of his body, ob- 
viously to eliminate any unnecessary mo- 
Of course a 
player cannot play to any extent this way, 
as the elbows should be near the body 
without, however, touching it, but by going 
to one extreme we sometimes avoid a dan- 
gerous pit fall. It takes time to make 
any motion, no matter how infinitesimal 
that fraction of time may be, and in rapid 
playing it is bound to show up, and the re- 
sult is unevenness and inaccuracy. 

It is my experience that these awkward 
positions are the result of some weakness 
of the hands or fingers, and are assumed 


to avoid the trouble and work of erad- 
icating it. In most cases it is the thumbs 
which are the sinners, and fail to do the 
task allotted to them. It is surprising how 
few players have finely developed and 
elastic thumbs, yet the thumb is the con- 
necting link which joins the different parts 
of passages together and welds the frag- 
mentary units into an undivided whole. 
Another point is that the wrist in legato 
playing must not come to the aid of the 
fingers by jumping up and down at each 
finger movement. This is a confession of 
finger weakness, and impairs not only the 
tone by making it hard, but also the ve- 
locity, as the upward and downward jump 
or jar of the wrists takes time. I had a 
pupil once who had been allowed to do this 
with her right hand, and in playing scales 
in both hands together her left hand always 
ran away from her right, until I called her 
attention to the discrepancy. When she 
kept the wrist quiet the hands went well to- 
gether. Another important matter, and 
which is all-important, is the absolute ne- 
cessity of the /egato touch for the develop- 
ment of velocity, combined with tone vol- 
ume. If you try to play a passage rapidly 
and quite forte you will observe that the 
fingers scarcely leave the keys and that the 
actual modus operandi is more _ pressure 
than stroke. Hence how futile to practice 
a high lifting of the fingers when, in actual 
execution, you scarcely lift them at all; in 
fact, cannot lift them to any extent in rapid 
forte playing, as there is not sufficient time, 
and your increase in tone proportion must 
come through pressure. It may be neces- 
sary, and really, I think it is necessary, with 
very young beginners to teach them to lift 
the fingers. But here the object to be 
gained is the estaplishment of co-ordination 
between the brain and the fingers, and also 
to make certain that the fingers are doing 
their work, as the weak little digits, at the 
beginning, will surely shirk their duty, and 
the wrists, arms, in fact, the whole weight 
of the shoulders will be called into play, 


with the result that no finger development 
is gained. 

In the more advanced stages, however, 
high finger lifting is detrimental to good 
technic. You can acquire a certain amount 
of light, toneless fluency, possibly, by the 
latter means, but as soon as you add or 
try to add a big tone to your work you will 
be left lamenting. 

The objection is sometimes made that 
pressure playing is conducive to stiffness, 
as it causes an undue contraction of the 
muscles. But this is the crux of the whole 
question; the combination of strength and 
endurance with elasticity is the difficulty to 
be vanquished, and the judicious teacher 
who knows his business will train the pupil 
to relax his muscles. To use a mode 
of playing which simply avoids the difficulty 
and does not meet it and master it, simply 
because it is conducive to looseness per se, 
is far from being of service to the player 
and can never serve art. We do not play 
the great masters to give an exhibition of 
how loose we can keep our wrists, or to 
show how agile our fingers are, but to re- 
produce vividly all the light and shade of 
the climaxes and semi-climaxes which are 
contained in the masterpiece. Several years 
ago a talented young pianist gave a recital 
to exemplify the results of a certain school 
of technic. The first movement of the 
“Waldstein”’ Sonata of Beethoven was on 
the program. The young man played every 
note clearly, and in tempo, but alas! not 
once did he bring out the essential dynamic 
contrasts, either sudden or gradual, which 
form, as every artist familiar with this 
work knows, the very essence of this so- 
nata. The movement is replete with cres- 
cendos, sometimes ending abruptly with the 
sudden entrance of a piano and at others 
with gradual diminution. Obviously, the 
work of the player is to articulate and em- 
phasize the meaning of the work by bring- 
ing out these contrasts and not make a 
Czerny étude out of a grand musical pic- 
ture. 











APACHES, MOLLYCODDLES AND HIGHBROWS 





Three Classes of Music Lovers—Psychological Gulf Between 
Popular and Artistic Music—Similar Gulf Between Sound 
Lovers and Thought Lovers in Music 


/ By ARTHUR FARWELL 








HE great psychology of music which 
the world expects is a long time 
arriving. If the hero who is to achieve 
this work as a world-compelling magnum 
opus is born, it is certain that he has not 
made his presence known. Meanwhile we 
may with entertainment and profit paddle 
about in the eddies of this oceanic sub- 
ject, and may even, perhaps, chance upon 
a discovery which will contribute its mite 
toward the ultimate charting of the ocean. 
The world is no longer particularly in- 


terested in the philosophy of music, at 


least in the sort of terms in which it was - 


stated in the good old philosophical days 
of Schopenhauer and Hegel. Philosophy 
gives way to psychology; the age becomes 
practical. We no longer want to know 
music’s ultimate relation to the soul, we 
want to know its immediate relation to the 
mind. Ultimates will take care of them- 
selves, but the present moment is our re- 
sponsibility. 

Not that philosophy will not again come 
into its own—the present interest in James 
and Bergson already point to such a possi- 
bility. But at present its deeper issues 
wait upon a further following up by man 
of his recent discoveries of the curious 
processes of the mind, as the purpose for 
which the dynamo exists must wait upon 


the discovery and control of electrical 
principles. 
Several years’ experience of watching 


the effects of music on the people, on a 
colossal scale, has led me to draw cer- 
tain conclusions concerning the psychology 
of popular and artistic music. These I 
have stated broadly in two articles in 
Musica America on “The Popular Song 
Bugaboo.” Without ever approaching the 
region of psychological hair-splitting, the 
broad lines of popular interest in the mat- 
ter can be carried some distance further. 

Anyone can see plainly enough that, as 
regards their effects on people, there is a 
vast difference between popular and artis- 
tic music. The mistake has been in sup- 
posing that there is an unbroken scale of 
musical excellence, for all music, and that 
popular music pertains to the lower, and 
artistic music to the higher degrees of this 
scale. It is possible that not until the ap- 
pearance of the articles referred to has an 
absolute psychological line of cleavage be- 
tween the worlds of popular and artistic 
music been indicated, and the fact pointed 


out that there is a definite psychological 
limitation (called for convenience the 
“primitive rhythmic-melodic sense”) be- 
yond which popular music cannot possibly 
pass, and before reaching which artistic 
music cannot possibly begin. There is a 
rich field of experiment for the psycholo- 
gist who will try to find out the breaking- 
point of this elementary sense of rhythm 
and melody, to find how far rhythmic and 
melodic variation from a generally ac- 
ceptable normal may be pushed without its 
ceasing to be generally acceptable. The 
laws of popular music unquestionably hinge 
upon this point. The laws of artistic music 
do not begin until these laws of popular 
music are superseded and repudiated, or 
at least rendered a detail which can no 
longer have a paramount influence on the 
whole. The scale breaks at a point, the 
exact position of which is yet to be de- 
termined; popular and artistic music each 
live in their own right in their own world, 
and such a thing as opposition between 
them, in themselves, does not exist since 
they can never meet at the same level. 
A man who loves popular music can throw 
a brick at the head of a man who loves 
artistic music, but that does not change 
the psychological and artistic non-antago- 
nism of these two worlds of music. It 
merely shows that men can go to war 
Over imaginary causes. 
Another Mason and Dixon Line 

The purpose of this further dallying with 
the subject is to point out another Mason 
and Dixon line in the human mind with 
respect to its relation to music, that is just 
as clearly defined as that which divides 


the primitive rhythmic-melodic sense of 
the “popular music” lover from the ap- 
preciative imagination of the “artistic 


music” lover. Any one who notices the 
habits and comments of music lovers will 
observe that some are content merely to 
have music in the air; it does not matter 
particularly what music it is, so long as 
the sense of hearing is being gratified, or 
the sense of the musically picturesque or 
romantic. 

Consider a_ statement made by Mr. 
Aflalo in the Bystander. Defending his 
musical sensibilities, despite his lack of 
enthusiasm for a Paderewski recital, he 
says, “Give me rather the voices of un- 
seen singers coming through a Venetian 
darkness on the Grand Canal, or the chant- 
ing of monks in some old church in Pales- 
tine, or the lawless rhythm of some dusky 
beauty improvising in a Tuscan vineyard.” 


Mr. Aflalo in these words makes the frank 
admission that he does not care what the 
music is saying, so long as there is some 
musical sound present, and this he wants 
as part of a romantic picture rather than 
as music, in itself. He declares himself 
merely a lover of musical sound, 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, who also recently 
championed the musical mollycoddle 
against the highbrow, wrote in the Satur- 
day Evening Post that where the art of 
music had failed to engage his sympathies 
(although one gathers from his article that 
his experience of it was as bitter as_ that 
of a critic at the début of a would-be 
soprano), they were stirred by a_ hand- 
organ playing “My Old Kentucky Home.” 
Unfortunately he confesses that he came 
from Kentucky, and was desperately home- 
sick at the time of hearing it, so that he 
writes down his interest as a sentimental 
one, and forfeits the credit which he might 
have had from avowing an appreciation 
of an excellent melody of Stephen Foster. 
Mr. Cobb, again, is a lover of musical 
sound, and largely for sentiment’s sake. 


Standing as a sharp contrast to such 
militant musical mollycoddles are those 
who have practically no interest in the 
mere presence of musical sound, in howso- 
ever romantic a circumstance it may pre- 
sent itself, but whose attention is engaged 
only when the music is expressing a musi- 
cal thought which interests them. Such 
persons would heedlessly pass by a thou- 
sand ravishing hours playing upon flutes 
in the garden of Omar, and become spell- 
bound upon hearing some unkempt genius 
stumble through a new _ revelation in 
eleventh chords on a tin-panny piano in a 
squalid garret. Such persons are lovers, 
not of musical sound, but of musical ideas. 

Here we have captured a _ psychological 
distinction. And having caught it young, 
like Mr. Johnson’s Scotchman, much may 
be made of it. 


Thus the mind of 
relations, like Czsar’s 
divided in three parts. Each one of these 
parts has its separate musical raison 
d’étre. Whereas a man might be so broad 
and inclusive as to be musically triple- 
minded, and enjoy ragtime, mere musical 
sound and musical ideas, each phase in 
its own way, those ways would represent 


man, in its musical 
omnis Gallia, is 


three different methods of mental func- 
tioning, each having its own scope and 
laws. 


If we could conceive of these three men- 
tal modes as embodied in three separate 
individuals, we would have pure human 
examples of each type. The first of these 
would be the devotée of popular music. 
He is a sort of musical Apache—one who 
has no interest in music as such, but who, 
since all men are made that way, can- 
not refrain from responding to certain 
simple rhythms. Musically he is a bar- 
barian, a savage, sharing his elementary 
rhythmic-melodic sense with all, and con- 
stituting in the mass an enormous market 
for music which spontaneously actuates 
and satisfies that sense without any effort 


of mind or spirit. This sense is intimately 
linked up with considerations of physi- 
ology. Its possessor would far rather 
dance to music than have it create mental 
images for him. He is the physical music 
lover. 

The Sentimentalist 

The second pure type is a lover of mood 
rather than motion. The first moves; this 
one feels. He is more apt than not to be 
a sentimentalist, as has already appeared 
from the confessions of Messrs. Aflalo and 
Cobb. He is not necessarily one, however. 
He may be an emotionalist, which is some- 
thing more. Or he may be a real thinker 
in some other field, as painting or litera- 
ture, but with a rudimentary musical sense. 
There are many such. They are all sound 
lovers. The particular musical thought is 
nothing to them, but it stimulates their 
imagination in their own proper art if they 
can hear some musical sound, it little mat- 
ters what. This second type likes music 
but it cannot tell you why. The person 
of the type under’ consideration has 
no notion that there is such a _ thing 
as a musical thought or statement with a 
beginning and end, as a sentence—“The 
small boy has a big dog’—presents and 
rounds out a thought, having a beginning 
and end. He (frequently she) is constant- 
ly proving this to you by breaking out into 
conversation, or getting up and leaving the 
room just as a musical phrase is rounding 
a most pungent and exquisite turn of 
thought. 

The third type of mind, in its pure state, 
represents the lover of the musical thought 
Where the others live in moving or feel- 
ing, he lives in thinking. Neither famine 
nor pestilence can drag him away from an 
engaging musical phrase until the period 
is reached, or a colon at the least. The 
second type looks on uncomprehending and 
amazed at such a cryptic and baffling pas- 
sion. This is the true “highbrow.” He 
can not only tell you what he likes, he can 
tell you precisely why he likes it. Others 
are physical or emotional. He is intellec- 
tual. To respond to music by motion would 
to him (could we find him the pure type— 
which can scarcely be said to exist) be 
vulgar; to respond to it by mood alone 
would be unevolved, unconscious of man’s 
crowning prerogative—thought. It is this 
third type that we see in the top gallery at 
symphony concerts. The second type fills 
the rest of the house, except the seats re- 
served for critics, who present varieties 
that must be forever unclassifiable. The 
first type goes to the moving picture shows 

Just as solids, liquids and gases have 
their boundaries, their separate perfections 
and separate systems of laws, so will these 
several types of the musical mind. They 
are like beads of different material strung 
on a string, not like degrees on a scale, 
except in their capacity for progressive in- 
clusiveness. The hero who can trace and 
define these boundaries, perfections and 
laws, without going mad, would give some 
promise of becoming the Siegfried of musi- 
cal psychology. 
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SECRETS OF MASSENET’S 


Remained as Active as Ever at 
Three Score and Ten- Never 
Idle, Never Tired—-A Modern 
Frenchman Impatient of Modern 
French Eccentricities in Har- 
monies and Shifting Tonalities 


By HERBERT F. PEYSER 
[Staff Correspondent of Musical America] 
Paris, July 27, 


‘6 | E maitre vous prie de venir a la salle 


ad manger—master asks you to step 


IQI2. 


into the dining room” said the valet de 
chambre with obsequiousness as I entered 
the antechamber of Massenet’s apartment. 
waiting (and | 
had arrived ten minutes before the appoint- 
ed hour!) par ici, sil vous plait, Mon- 
He will be with you immediately.” 


“He is already for you 


sieur, 

[ felt the right to regard myself as a 
privileged character, in a sense, for Mas- 
senet entertains scant love for interviews 
and interviewers. And I was doubly fa- 
vored in having been permitted to invade 
the sanctity of the master’s very salle a 
manger, nay, even to pass the portals of the 
For the 
frangible rules of his life is to welcome no 
journalists in the home. 
Such audiences as fall to 
their lot take place in the office of Masse- 


ante-chamber. one of most in- 
privacy of his 
may chance to 
net's publisher, M. Heugel, at the Ménes- 
trel. However, at the request of 
friends and in behalf of MusicAL AMERICA, 


certain 


he had condescended to make an excep- 


tion in the present instance. 

Massenet’s dislike for the frequent in- 
trusion of strangers, newspaper people, im- 
portuning artists, etc., led him to move, a 
number of years ago, from a more central 
part of Paris to his present domicile, 48 
Rue de Vaugirard. The place (an apart- 
ment house, of course; the Parisian mas- 
ters seem particularly partial to apartments 
however considerable their bank accounts) 
overlooks the picturesque gardens of the 
Luxembourg, and is situated within a few 
minutes’ walk of the Cluny museum and 
the Pantheon. The exterior is bare and 
unpretentious, and, to the average Ameri- 
can, about as uninviting as the majority of 
Parisian houses. The place is innocent of 
an elevator, but happily the premises of 
the master are located au premier, thus 
necessitating the ascent of only one flight 
of stairs. 

The entrance hall and dining room are 
furnished with severe simplicity (though 
July, to be sure, is not a favorable time 
to judge of interior decorations). The 
highly polished floors are uncarpeted. On 
the dining room mantel some few simple 
pieces of bric-a-brac and a copy of MusI- 
cAL AMERICA. In an opposite corner, a 
black upright piano with a brass handle on 
each side. The instrument is always closed, 
it appears, for Massenet’s inspiration needs 
no piano to guide, stimulate or otherwise 
invite it. A half-subdued light permeates 
this room, for its single window of leaded 
glass looks out upon a court, not the street. 
Yet this light only emphasizes the repose- 
ful and consistently tranquil atmosphere 
if the place. 

| had not long to wait for Massenet who 
the next moment entered hastily from a 
side room where he had been busily com- 
posing (as he subsequently informed me) 
since the small hours of the morning—his 
‘ustomary modus operandi 

One experiences no need of breaking the 
ice of initial reserve when brought face to 
face with Massenet for the first time. You 
find yourself launched on a lively conver- 
sation with him without going through 
any of the conventional introductory for 
mule. To one of so thoroughly lovable a 
nature as his the much-mauled and fre- 
quently misdirected phrase “cher maitre” 
seems pre-eminently applicable. It slips 
from the tongue instinctively, without pre- 
meditation or conscious effort. One would 
feel irresistibly moved to use it in connec- 
tion with Massenet even were its circula- 
tion far less extensive in France than is 
actually the case 

Carries His Seventy Years Gracefully 


Despite the fact that his face is thinner 
and more wrinkled, and his cheeks far 
more sunken than is apparent in any of 
his published photographs, Massenet car- 
ries his seventy-odd years with surprising 
ease. His gray hair, sparse in front, but 
still falling in the approved musician’s 
mode over his ears, is yet liberally streaked 
with the black of earlier years. His eyes 
are luminous with a very youthful fire, and 


“Massenet Carries His Seventy Years with Surprising Ease. 


WORKSHOP DIVULGED BY THE 











His Eyes Are Lumi- 


nous with a Very Youthful Fire. He Fairly Radiates Geniality and the Observer 
Is Indelibly Impressed by His Vivacity, Animation and Supply of Nervous 


Energy.” 


his varied play of features acts as a sort 
of incessant commentary on the import of 
his conversation. Massenet is loquacious, 
speaking with rapidity and directness; tren- 
chantly, pointedly, yet with the utmost sim- 
plicity of expression. And the very polish 
of their simplicity makes the task of re- 
cording his words laborious. But though 
he fairly radiates geniality and bonhomie 
the nevertheless, immediately 
and vivacity, 
animation and supply of energy. 


observer is, 
indelibly impressed by his 
nervous 


(The Above Is One of the Composer’s Recent Photographs.) 


all members of the Institute are required in 
such circumstances, you see, whether they 
are directly interested in architecture, or 
not. I was a ‘membre de I’Institut’ when 
[ was thirty-four years old. Most persons 
do not become that until around fifty or 
sixty.” 


“And you are still at work as hard as 
ever?” 
Always at Work 
“Mais toujours! Always! But people, 
you must know, get the wrong impression 





deserted me. 





Massenet Meditations 


OMPOSITION aoes not tire me, because * 
the necessary element of contrast in my every succeeding work. 


When I have completed a composition, | experience a deep and poignant grief * * * 


| have, it almost seems to me, given away my children 


Critics should be given more time to study their own views. 


| have no confidence in the new scale, which 
have a great deal in the old one, which is by no means played out. 

| compose very easily, my ideas coming to me spontaneously and without effort; 
| believe that ideas that can only be brought into being by labor are worthless. 

Travel is one of the most essential elements to stimulate creative powers. 
over, | find true artistic pleasure in seeing beautiful faces. 


| have made it a point to afford myself 


in marriage, and they have 


| feel sure has no future; and | still 


More- 








When particularly desirous of emphasizing 
some point he will unconsciously, as it were, 
grasp the listener’s arm. 


We sat close by the black piano with 


the brass handles, the master resting his 
left arm upon the lid (for he seems to 
hold armchairs in disdain). 

“You see,” he said, “this is the most 


valuable usage I get out of this instrument 
I never think of composing at it, voyes- 
vous! There are many people who do not 
believe me when I tell them so, and there- 
fore, their astonishment and amusement 
are great when they come here and see this 
one. ‘Eh bien, voila! Je le savais bien’! 
they cry. ‘I knew it! Massenet does com- 
pose with a piano, after all!’ ‘Mais pas du 
tout! Not at all’! I answer them. ‘You see, 
I like to sit alongside it, voila tout! I am 
most comfortable when [I am _ resting 
against it like this, vous comprenez? That 
is what I use my piano for. But to com- 
pose on it—jamais de la vie’!” 
“Cher maitre,” I asked, “how comes it 
that you are in Paris at this season of the 
year’? 
' “Mais, je ne suis pas! I am here tem- 
porarily, only for a day or two. I am a 
‘membre de l'Institut,’ you know, and I 
am obliged to be present for the decision 
yf the jury regarding the examinations in 


the class of architecture. The opinions of 


People do not know that 
writing continuously | 
am never in the habit of mentioning a 
word about what I have been laboring 
upon until it is quite finished and in the 
hands of the engravers. Sometimes an 
opera that is said to be new because it is 
just about to receive its premiére is already 
years old. But they are like those distant 
stars, which are long out of existence, 
whose light is only reaching us now. Here 
is my ‘Roma,’ which was given for the first 
time only last Winter, and will not be 
heard in the majority of the French cities 
until next. Eh bien, voyez-vous, mon ami, 
‘Roma’ was finished in 1902. Then there is 
‘Panurge,’ which is a subject taken from 
Rabelais. That was finished in 1905. An 
other of my works not yet brought out 
was completed in 1890. ‘Cléopatre’ is long 


of my working. 


while I seem to be 


since finished I have my reasons for 
waiting so long. When an opera of mine 
is brought out it must be under the most 


favorable circumstances; every participat 
ing artist must be, in my opinion, perfectly 
suited to his task. Now this condition is 
not always easy to fulfill, and so, rather 
than allow a piece to be given in a way that 
does not measure up to my ideals I with- 
hold it until the favorable opportunity pre- 
sents itself. The only performances of 
my works that I regard as truly authorita- 


COMPOSER HIMSELF 


No Future for the New Scale That 
the “‘Jongleur’s” Creator Could 
See—-The Old One Good Enough 
for Him—His Own Style Never 
Changed; It Was Merely His 
Subjects That Changed 


tive and representative of my own desires 
and purposes are those given with the 
original cast, with the actual creators of 
the various roles. They have worked un- 
der my own supervision; in them I have 
embodied my every wish. Other represen- 
tations can, therefore, never be their equal. 

“When I set to work upon an opera my 
first move is to copyright it. That is an 
advantage that you have not got in Ameri- 
ca, where several copies of the completed 
score and libretto must be handed in before 
the copyright can be said to exist. In 
Krance | have but to hand in the name and 
an outline of the plot of my work to have 
it fully protected before I write a note of 
the music. After I decided to write ‘Ma- 
non’ no other could write a work with the 
same title. ‘Manon Lescaut’ yes, but a 
‘Manon’ never.” 

“And is it possible that this almost con- 
tinual process of composition does not tire 
you 'f 

“Mais, pas du tout, pas du 
claimed Massenet, laughing at the idea; 
“not in the least. The fact is that my work 
is not so continuous as all that. Rehears- 
als and preparations for performances af- 
ford me a good deal of relaxation. Sut 
even if I did not have these I should not 
be tired. You see, mon ami, I have made 
it a point to afford myself the necessary 
element of contrast in the style of my 
every succeeding work, If I write one in 
a lofty, passionate, tragic mood I see to it 
that my next is in a comic or otherwise 
different vein. And after a less serious 
piece, again something more exciting, quel- 
que chose de plus profond, de plus passi- 
oné. After ‘Don Quichotte’ ‘Roma’; after 
‘Roma,’ ‘Panurge’; after ‘Panurge’ ‘Cléo 
patre. By thus constantly changing the 
emotional atmosphere in which I am im- 
mersed I avoid fatigue. But it is a mis 
take to believe that I am often engaged on 
several operas at once. Never do I take 
up one before the other is off my mind. 

“And yet when I have completed a com- 
position I experience a deep and poignant 
grief—j’éprouve une douleur trés vive! 
have loved the work, I have had untold 
joy at seeing it grow, I have lived with my 
characters, have been happy and have suf- 
fered with them. I have lost myself com- 
pletely in my creation, I have totally merged 
my personality with the persons I have 
brought into being. They are so intensely 


tout!” ex- 


real to me! And then alas, when all is 
finished I must tear myself away from 
them. I must give them to the public. And 


the charm of the heartfelt inti 
macy is over. I have, it almost seems to 
me, given away my children in marriage 
and they have deserted me.” 


therewith 


Evading the Premiéres 


“Ts it true, cher maitre, that you leave 
the city on the occasionof every premiére ?” 

“It is. But the reason for this is not 
in the least nervousness, however much 
people may imagine that. When the time 
for the premiere is at hand my share of 
the work is finished. Singers, conductor, 
stage directors have learned all my inten- 


tions. I have no further instructions to 
give. I have done my best. Pourquoi 
rester? Why wait any longer and be 


pestered with people rushing up to me in 
the coulisses and in the streets asking ‘are 
you satisfied?? or ‘are you happy?’ and 
having to answer in some dreadfully banal 
terms myself! I always have to think of 
Dumas, who, when a certain play of his 
was given for the first time without great 
success, was accosted behind the scenes by 
an individual who boldly asked him, ‘Well, 
are vou pleased ?’ 

“*Ves, but not as pleased as you are!’ 
replied Dumas. A splendid answer, n’est ce 
pas? But I for my part much prefer to 
go away and avoid taking chances. In a 
‘ouple of weeks people have forgotten and 
then all is well again.” 

“But coming back to your music,” | 
ventured, “do you not find that by keeping 
operas unperformed so long after their 
completion there is a chance that their 
musical style may seem somewhat behind 
the times when they finally reach the foot- 
lights ?” 

The Question of Style 


“T do not. Fundamentally my style has 
not changed from year to year. But what 
does determine the general character of my 
music is the type of subject it paints. Take 
my ‘Panurge,’ for example. It will not be 
a light opera, but a sort of heroic comic 


[Continued on page 27] 
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SUMMER-TIME MUSIC STUDY UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


How Vacation Pleasures and Hard 
Work Are Combined at Chau- 
tauqua—Serious Students Who 
Know What They Want—An 


Ambitious Concert Scheme 
By ARTHUR L, JUDSON 


ITH the end of June, or the first of 
July, metropolitan teachers close 
their studios and depart for the mountains 
or the seashore, content with a season’s 
work well done and satisfied to rest until 
Autumnal months again bring cooler 
weather and the desire for work. Not so, 
however, with the teachers of the smaller 
cities and towns. Compelled to work at 
high pressure all Winter and to accept too 
many pupils to allow of private work and 
practice because of the necessity of the low 
prices of lessons and the high prices of liv- 
ing, they thus sacrifice the prime require- 
ment of the teacher—that he advance in 
his work while teaching others. 

To offset this drudgery of the Winter 
season, the average private teacher who 
lives away from the great musical centers 
frequently plans to pursue a_ musical 
course during the Summer months. This 
decision arrived at, he begins to seek for 
the right teacher and the right place, for, 
in addition to his work, he must obtain rest 
and recreation if he is to return to his 
teaching freshened and inspired. Here he 
immediately finds difficulties. The teachers 
to whom he would go are in Europe or at 
the mountains or the seashore and are un- 
willing to break in on their vacations for a 
few pupils. Consequently the would-be 
student finds that he is restricted to a few 
teachers who conduct Summer classes and 
that, should he desire lessons in two or 
more branches or in theory, he is compelled 
to ferego something or else spend his time 
in traveling from resort to resort in order 
to complete his course of study which he 
has mapped out. 

The need of a Summer school of music 
where the pleasures of a resort are joined 
with the possibilities ot study im _ all 
branches has long been felt by the thou- 
sands whose only opportunity to study is 
in the Summer, but this demand has not 
been met to any great extent until the last 
few years. It should be pointed out, also, 
that these students, many of them being 
teachers, know what they want and are se- 
rious in their desires for real work of a 
high standard and will not accept a lesser 
standard. This explains, therefore, why 
such a resort as Chautauqua has, without 
advertising musically and without special 
effort, built up prob ably the greatest Sum- 
mer music school in America. While there 
are schools in the large cities which offer 
such courses there is no other Summer re- 
sort which pretends to carry out such an 
ambitious program. 

In Chautauqua the plan has been to offer, 
unostentatiously, the best that can be got- 
ten at reasonable prices and to supplement 
the study hour with concerts of the highest 
grade. In the scholastic department this 
resort offers lessons with such men as Er- 
nest Hutcheson, pianist, as head of the 
piano department, with associate teachers 
of marked qualifications; Frank Croxton, 
head of the voice department, and Charles 
C. Washburn as associate; Josef Henius, in 


Picture No. 1—From Left to Right: 


Pagdin, Tenor; 


ray, Soprano Soloist for August. 
turer. No. 6: Mr. 


theory; Sol Marcosson, in violin; Myron 
3ickford, in other stringed instruments; 
Henry B. Vincent, composer-lecturer, in or- 
gan and composition; public school music, 
A. E. Brown; Mr. Shattuck, coaching and 
répertoire, and others. This instruction is, 
in some cases, given individually and in 
others in classes. In addition there are 
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Alfred Hallam, Musical Director; 
Harriet Bawden, Soprano; Edmund Jahn, Baritone. 
Ernest Hutcheson at the Entrance to His New Studios. 
Band, Henry B. Vincent, Director (in White). 
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Shattuck, Accompanist and Coach, and E. T. Grout, Tenor 
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courses in internretation presided over by 
Mr. Hutcheson and Georgia Kober, illus- 
trated lectures by Mr. Hutcheson, Mr. Mar- 
cosson and Mr. Henius, and numerous re- 
citals by the several teachers and by noted 
authorities in their subjects as may seem 
timely. 

In the lectures of this season Mr. Hutch- 
eson has practically covered the great so- 
natas and concertos for his instrument and 
has, besides, given a series of illustrated 
lectures on the Wagner music dramas. Mr. 
Henius, with the assistance of Edmund 
Jahn, baritone, has lectured on the song 
form, and Sol Marcosson has appeared as 
artist and lecturer on the violin concerto 
and its history. 


Sherwood Memorial Hall a Feature 


From a purely material standpoint the in- 
stitution has taken good care of its music 
school. This year has seen the opening of 
the Sherwood Memorial Hall, in which the 
piano studios are located, and the addition 
of several new studios. There are many 
practise rooms, so located as to make it 
possible to practise at all hours without dis- 
turbing other Summer visitors, and there 
are no less than forty-seven Steinway 
pianos available for the use of students. 

Remarkable as the opportunities for 
study are, by far the most remarkable fea- 
ture of the Chautauqua Summer season is 
the many concerts. Under the direction of 
Alfred Hallam, also head of the Skidmore 
School of Arts School of Music. in Sara- 
toga, the chorus and orchestra, for the two 
months of the season, present one or more 
great choral works each week, besides mis- 
cellaneous concerts by the choral, orches- 
tral and solo forces. 

A special feature is the band concerts 


under the direction of Henry B. Vincent. 
The material in this organization for the 
present season is the best for several years 
and their programs, whether rendered in 
the amphitheater or in the open air, are 
more than enjoyable, they are of definite 
musica) value. In addition, Mr. Vincent 
presides at the organ for all concerts and 
is frequently heard in recital. As a lec- 
turer on musical subjects, especially such 
subiects as appeal to music lovers, Mr. Vin- 
cent is heard with pleasure by large audi- 
ences. 
Noteworthy Organ Recitals 


The possession of a large organ of many 
excellent qualifications has made the giving 
of recitals by visiting organists a valuable 
feature of the program. Clarence Eddy, 
especially engaged for a series of recitals, 
was recently heard in several progams. In 
this woik Mr. Eddy considered the pres- 
ence of many people and students interested 
in music and prepared his programs so that 
they contained many novelties. Several of 
these he was compelled to play on two pro- 
grams because of the great interest aroused. 
This was especially true of Sibelius’s “Fin- 
landia,” which Mr. Eddy had arranged for 
his instrument. As a player Mr. Eddy is 
always a brilliant performer. 

Chautauqua, after trying various plans, 
engages a group of four soloists for each 
month. For July they were Harriet Baw- 
den, soprano; Rose Bryant, contralto; Wil- 
liam Pagdin, tenor, and Edmund Jahn, 
baritone. The success of this quartet is a 
sufficient justification of this course. 

The last work of the month, by chorus, 
orchestra and soloists, consisted of two 
works by Goring-Thomas, “The Swan and 
Skylark” and the “Sun-Worshippers.” In 
spite of several matters which interfered 
with the rehearsals, Mr. Hallam gave a 
well-balanced rendition of these works. 

The quartet was exceptionally well bal- 
anced. Miss Bawden has a clear, high so- 
prano and her work was clean-cut. Miss 
Bryant has broadened considerably in the 
last few years and her contralto voice is 
both incisive and sympathetic. Her solo 
was especially well received. In Mr. Pag- 
din and Mr. Jahn Mr. Hallam discovered 
two singers who are astonishingly well 
equipped for ‘oratorio and concert work. 
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Clarence Eddy at the Massey Memorial 
Organ in the Amphitheater at Chau- 
tauqua. Inset, Harriet Bawden, So- 
prano Soloist for July 


In Mr. Pagdin’s work there is found a re 
markable clearness of enunciation couple: 
with a voice of great range and purity 
In his recital work he wins his audienc¢ 
immediately and the story of the song h: 
is singing always is brought home. Mr 
Jahn is a lieder singer of great ability i1 
spite of the fact that he won a great success 
in his broader work in the amphitheater 
His voice, which is noble in quality, seems 
equally well suited to the dramatic and the 
more intimate demands of the lieder. 

With successful men in charge, men wh 
have won their present positions by 
process of elimination of the unsuccessful 
both the scholastic and concert departments 
of Chautauqua have grown so that in con 
sidering the Summer music advantages 10 
America one must rank Chautauqua first 
Aside from the courses and concerts offered 
and the high standard maintained one has 
the beautiful country setting and the atmos- 
phere of study, a happy combination of re- 
laxation and recreation, study and musical 
appreciation. 
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LAST FESTIVAL 


WITH ‘ PARSIFAL” MONOPOLY ONE OF BAYREUTH’S BEST 














Dr. Hans Richter, Dr. Carl 


Muck and Dr. 


Bayreuth 


AYREUTH, Bavaria, Aug. 10.—For the 
first time in more than a quarter of a 
century Frau Cosima Wagner has yielded 
the general superintendence of the Bayreuth 
Festival to another, and everything con- 
nected with the productions this year has 
been in the hands of her son, Siegfried 
Wagner. Despite this the Festival—the last 
in connection with which Bayreuth will 
have its “Parsifal” monopoly—has been 
brilliantly successful, one of the most suc- 
cessful, in fact, in Bayreuth’s history. 

Thus far three performances have been 
given of “Die Meistersinger,” the festival 
opening with this work on July 22; five per- 
formances have been given of “Parsifal” 
and there has been one complete cycle of 
the “Ring.” There remain two perform- 
ances each of “Meistersinger” and “Par- 
sifal” as well as a repetition of the “Ring.” 
The festival will close with the “Parsifal” 
performance on August 20. The second 
“Ring” cycle will be sung August 14 to 17 
inclusive. 

The reason given for Frau Wagner’s ab- 
sence from active participation in the Fest- 
ival is the fact that she finds the labor con- 
nected with it too much for her strength. 
Advancing years—she is now seventy-six— 


have brought inevitable feebleness, and 
then, too, the expiration of the Bayreuth 
“Parsifal” privilege is a subject of bitter 


regret with the composer’s widow. It is 
explained, however, that there is no truth 
in the frequent reports that Frau Wagner 
is gravely ill. 

The opening performance of the Festival, 
on the 22d, was under the conductorship of 
Hans Richter. The proverbial Bayreuth 
enthusiasm was strongly in evidence and 
seats were practically impossible to get. 
Those fortunate enough to possess them in 
idvance were offered fabulous prices if 
they would consent to part with them to 
wealthy music-lovers or to speculators, the 
latter, in turn, being sure of an immense 
profit in re-disposing of them. 

The “Meistersinger” cast was practically 
the same as that of last year, with thé ex- 
eption of Paul Kniipfer, the eminent basso 
f the Berlin Royal Opera, whose appear- 
ince as Veit Pogner earned him superlative 
praise from the local critics, who first be- 
ame acquainted with Kniipfer’s art and 
personality on this occasion. The chief 
roles were cast as follows: Eva, Lilly Haf- 
gren-Waag; Stolzing, Walther Kirchoff; 
Hans Sachs, Hermann Weil; Veit Pogner, 


Paul Knipfer; David, Karl Ziegler; Beck- 
nesser, Heinrich Schultz. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink was the Magdalene in some 
f the “Meistersinger” performances and 
Walter Soomer shared the réle of Hans 
sachs with Mr. Weil 

The first “Parsifal” performance was 


given on July 23 under Conductor Carl 
Muck. In this and the succeeding perform- 
inces the chief roles have been cast among 
Ernest van Dyck and Heinrich Hensel, as 
‘arstfal; Anna Bahr-Mildenburg and Min- 
ie Saltzman-Stevens. as Kundry; Carl 
Braun and Richard Mayr, as Gurnemanz; 
Werner Engel and Hermann Weil, as Am- 
rtas:; Bennett Challis, Edward Habich 
ind Schutzendorf-Bellwidt, as Klingsor, 
nd Ernest Lehman, a6 Titurel. 


The “Ring” performances, July 25, 26, 27 
and 28 were directed by Michael Balling. 
In the “Rheingold” Walter Soomer was the 
Wotan; Heinrich Hensel, Loge; Eduard 
Habich, Alberich; Hans Breuer, Mime; 
Carl Braun, Fasolt; Eugen Guth, Fafner; 
Louise Reuss-Belce, Fricka; Lilly Haf- 
gren-Waag, Freia, and Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Erda. 

Jacques Urlus was the Stegmund in 
“Walkiire”; Kniipfer, the Hunding; Soom- 
er, the Wotan; Mme. Saltzman-Stevens, 
Sieglinde; Ellen Gulbranson, Briinnhilde, 
and Mme. Reuss-Belce, Fricka. In “Sieg- 
fried” the cast included Alfred von Bary, 
as Siegfried; Breuer, Mime; Soomer, Der 
Wanderer; Habich, Alberich; Guth, Faf- 
ner; Mme. Schumann-Heink, Erda; Mme. 
Gulbranson, Briinnhilde. The “Gotterdam- 
merung” performance, of course, engaged 
the same Siegfried, Alberich and Briinn- 
hilde, with Weil, Gunther; Braun, Hagen; 





Left to Right—Heinrich Wieking, 


Schuler, Between Rehearsals at 








Photographed at Bayreuth. Left to Right—Mme. Schumann-Heink, Emma Schuler, 
Ernest van Dyck and Isolde van Dyck 


his going there is confidence that he will 
not be lost to Bayreuth so long as the fest- 
ivals continue. The applause for Dr. Muck 
was most heartfelt. 





How Bayreuth Festival 
Impressed L. E. Behymer 


By L. E. BEHYMER 
BAYREUTH, July 23, 1912. 

ENERAL rehearsals for the great Fest- 
ival which began Monday (yesterday) 

have made the last two weeks fascinating, 
and I am sure that the most wonderful 
part of attendance at the Festival is seeing 
these rehearsals. They are given before 
some 1,200 critics, real critics, too, for are 
not the artists who have played these roles 








Heinrich Hensel, Ernest van Dyck, Richard 


Mayr 


Julie Koerner, Gutrune, and Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink and Ottilie Metzger-Latter- 
mann as Waltraute and the first and sec- 
ond Norn. 

In all of the performances the artistic 
cooperation has been perfect. The work of 
Conductors Richter, Muck and Balling has 
been inspiring in every particular and the 


individual singers have been consistently 
admirable. Mme. Schumann-Heink has 
been the same favorite as always, both on 


and the audiences have 
fondly she is cherished 
in Bayreuth, both as a great artist and as 
a woman. The performances of such sing- 
ers as Soomer, Hensel, Jacques Urlus, Weil 
and Mme. Saltzman-Stevens are well 
known to American audiences and it is 
enough to say that they gave of their very 
best. 

Dr. Muck’s conducting was regarded with 
particular interest, in view of his approach- 
ing departure for Boston, but, in spite of 
the universal regret through Germany over 


and off the stage, 
made her feel how 
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elsewhere for years or who are going to 
play them next year the best of critics? 
For a musical pilgrim like myself, priv- 
ileged to seek out in advance of the public 
performances the hidden beauties and the 
perfection which are attained only at Bay- 
reuth, the last two weeks have been mar- 
velous. 

It has been a remarkable experience to 
meet the conductors and singers and to see 
them at work in this way. I have found 
that nearly all of them want to go to Amer- 
ica. Siegfried Wagner and Hans Richter 
are exceptions, for both seem contented 
with their present surroundings and 
friends. I am sure, however, that, were it 


not for his mother’s objections, Siegfried 
Wagner would go to America. He told éme 
that he could not consider a proposition for 
1915 at the Panama-Pacific Exposition be- 
cause he had promised his mother to stay 
here. 4 

Speaking yesterday to a _ leading: con- 
ductor, I happened to say, “Do you find 
American singers and orchestra musicians 
serious and able performers r 

“Yes,” said he, “I find them exception- 
ally talented and going ahead fast.” 

“Well,” I remarked, “give us fifty years 
more and we'll have a music’of our own, 
opera in every large city and symphony or- 
chestras as well and serious music in our 
homes, our public places and our colleges; 
even more than to-day the fame of our 
singers will spread throuch the world.” 

“You are too modest,” replied the con- 
ductor. “Only twenty years will be neces- 
sary for America to lead the world mu- 
sically, for in all things you go ahead by 
leaps and bounds. You are a young, ener- 
getic, optimistic nation, while the nations 
of Europe are losing ground. Their mu- 
sicilans are bitter, envious, incredulous. 
They are what I should call ‘dying’; their 
musical sun is setting.” 

This little vacation of mine here is be- 
coming a wonderful education, with new 
thoughts and new arguments coming to me 
every day. I need no lessons in business 
management for the West, and in those 
things they are too slow here. They have 
no “publicity” in our sense and they need 
none. But, for finished work, artistic 
mountings, sumptuous representations and 
the real musical idea and atmosphere this 
is the place. 

Socially, too, there has been constant 
entertainment and to me it has been partic- 
ularly pleasant to see so many visitors from 
California. To-day there are here from 
my own Los Angeles Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Raymond, the latter one of our best so- 
pranos and a director for fifteen years of 
the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra. I 
have counted more than sixty Californians 
here. Last night, at one of the hotels, Mrs. 
Stanley Morshead, a San Francisco singer, 
gave a reception and supper in honor of 


Mme. Schumann-Heink and besides the 
contralto there were present Ferdinand 
Schumann-Heink, J. F. Wilson, of St. 


Paul; Capt. Hauptmann, of the Seventh 
Regiment of Germany; Mme. Ellen Gul- 
branson, the Briinnhilde of the “Ring”; 
Gertrude Beswick, Reginald Deming, Leila 
Gulbranson, Mme. Lilly Dorn, of Vienna 
and New York; Heinrich Schultz, Beck- 
messer in “The Meistersinger”; Merrill 
Morshead, and Agnus Hausar, of Christi- 
ania. It was the big social event of the 
singers’ week. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sang _ yesterday 
for the sick in the big hospital, and it was 
a great treat to them. This morning the 
Wanfried villa was thrown open and a re- 
ception given Mme. Schumann-Heink and 
her friends. It is really wonderful to hear 
the way she is singing. 
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Gamut Club of Los Angeles in “Sylvan 
Gambol’’ Emulates Bohemian 
Club’s “High Jinks”’ 








OS ANGELES, Aug. 4.—Emulating the 
Bohemian Club, of San Francisco, the 
Gamut Club this Summer has substituted 
for one of its regular dinners a “Sylvan 
Gambol” lasting two days. 
This took place at the 
Rancho, about twenty miles northwest of 


Providencia 


Los Angeles and reached by the new elec- 
tric line running to Lankershim. Leaving 
the railroad, one takes a devious path for 
a mile and a half into a valley amphitheater, 
seemingly arranged by nature for such fes- 
tivities, 


edibles in variety, though sleep, save from 
I to 5 a. m. was a negligible quantity. 
The principal event of the festivity was 
the presentation of a scenic allegory, by 
Carl Bronson. Its title is “California” and 
it was written for this occasion. The cast 
was as follows: lather Junipero Serra, 
Dupuy, Father Jayme, Scovell; Secretary, 
Hatch; Garcia, Edson; Palou, Stockman; 
Monk, Hammond; Martinez, Rutherford; 
Perren, Ingalls; Tulkand, Chapin; Lolita, 
Case, with a background of monks and 


Indians in chorus. 
The plot has to do with the establishment 
of the missions by Serra and his brethren. 





Group of Gamut Club Members on Their Sylvan Gambol, Held in the Mountains 


Near Los Angeles. 


Eating and sleeping equipment had been 
sent on in advance and the hundred or 
more members of the club who felt a night 
in the woods was worth the number of 
dollars charged had no trouble in securing 


(Notice Napoleon in the Front Row.) 


The first scene is laid in the Apostolic Col- 
lege, City of Mexico; the second repre- 
sents the crossing of the desert; the third, 
the dedication of the mission at San Diego; 
the fourth, an Indian camp; the fifth, the 














Scene from “California,” Carl Bronson’s Scenic Allegory Presented at Gamut Club’s 


Sylvan Gambol. 


Benjamin Scoville (Carrying Cross) as “Father Jayne”; W. E. 


Chapin as “Tulkana,” the Medicine Man; Mr. Case as “Lolita” (Indian Girl) 


Mexican and Indian village of Monterey, 
and the sixth, the death of Junipero Serra 
at Carmel mission, near Monterey. 

The little drama is condensed, being prac- 
tically scenes suggestive of a larger drama 
which might be written of the-wonderful 
work of the Franciscans in civilizing and 
“working” the Indians. Mr. sronson 
proved himself no mean poet, nor lacking 
in dramatic instinct. The allegory was 
well mounted and had a background of 
nature itself. With the talent of this club 
to draw on, the result approximated the 
professional. There are thirty-five pro- 
fessional musicians in it and as many more 
amateurs, as well as a score of actors. 

The play was staged by Benjamin 
Scovell and Edgar Temple. J. P. Dupuy 
had charge of the numerous musical num- 
bers. The morning following the presen- 
tation of the mission play, the sports com- 
mittee took charge and the expectations as 
to the results of the “sports” are best out- 
lined in the fact that a red com- 
mittee of nine physicians was appointed. 

This was the initial attempt of the club 


cross 


in serious drama. Its ability to present 
minstrel and farce performances has been 
proved on numerous occasions. ~ Now that 
this drama of Mr. Bronson has been given 
in a worthy manner the plan of the club 
management is to present something of 
the sort each season. Were “California’ 
given at the club house for the enjoyment 
of the friends of the club, it would draw 
a large house. W. F. G 





Troy Tenor Attracting Attention at 
Chautauqua Assembly 


CHautTaugua, N. \., Aug. 1ro.—A tenor 
not a regular soloist on the Chautauau: 
program, who has appeared in several ot 
the recent Sunday evening song servic 
programs is E. T. Grout, of Schenectady) 
N. Y. Mr. Grout is the possessor of a voic« 
of excellent quality and sings in an artisti 
manner. His work shows painstaking 
study and his appearance in male quartets 
on the amphitheater platform and in sol 
work at local musicales have made hin 
much in demand. Mr. Grout holds a church 
position in Troy. i Bo. D 
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Dear Musicat AMERICA: 


Great is our Metropolitan Opera House 
and great are its Wagnerian performances. 
They keep telling us year after year that 
they surpass those of Bayreuth and Munich 
and Berlin and Paris and Vienna and Milan 
and I don’t know how many other operatic 
localities, and we have now come to take 
the thing for granted. 

But even a truism benefits by an occa- 
sional forceful demonstration of its obvi- 
ousness, and so I was more than ever im- 
pressed a few evenings ago by the glorious 
achievements of our Metropolitan when 
Fate provided a performance of 
dammerung” at the Paris Opéra for my 


“Gotter- 


especial benefit, as it seemed. 

Of course I ought to be more explicit 
and tell you that it was “Le Crépuscule 
des Dieux” that I heard, and I daresay 
that when you hear the “Crépuscule des 
Dieux” you mustn’t expect all you get 
when you hear just plain “Gotterdam- 
merung.” The obliging Opéra program evi- 
dently took into consideration the fact that 
Americans would form a large part of the 
audience (for your American wil attend 
“Gotterdimmerung” on a hot July night 
provided it isn’t in New York) and so 
added a synopsis of the plot in dubious 
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English which, among other things, ac- 
corded the onera the unctuous title “The 
Crepuscule of the Gods!” (That was the 
strongest argument against opera in [English 
that I have ever encountered!) 
xk ok 
Naturally it was a case of opera in the 
vernacular. If it wasn’t pure, unadulter- 
ated Wagner it was nevertheless a really 
good translation that Alfred Ernst has ac- 
complished. There are times when it para- 
phrases rather than translates the original, 
and I don’t like, for one thing, to hear 
Briinnhilde talk about her “Wissen” as her 
“science.” Still it was all singable and 
dignified, and I refuse to believe that we 
have not an English-speaking poet who can 
make as good an English version. How- 
ever, let me anticipate matters a moment 
by adding that those who claim that the 
French always understand every word of 
their oneras are wrong. I understood as 
much of the text of the “Crépuscule” on 
this occasion as | did of “Mona” last 
Winter—and your Mephisto has more than 
a sreaking acquaintance with the language 
of the Champs Elysées and the Rue de la 
Paix. 
x * x 
They give almost the whole of “Gotter- 
dammerung” at the Opéra. They leave in 
the Norn scene, the Waltraute, the Alberich 
scene. They begin at 7:30 just as we do, 
and, wonderful to relate, they finish at 
midnight, no later than we, who dispense 
with our Norns, do. But they make a 
number of judicious little cuts here and 
there that we do not, but that are so clev- 
erly done as to be scarcely noticeable. | 
know there would arise a concerted howl 
in New York if Hertz restored the Norn 
scene and, no doubt, I'd do some of it 
myself if it lengthened the performance 
beyond the usual limit. But, after all, the 
Norn scene is a pretty great thing, and | 
think that, cut cleverly and with a few 
more cuts in other parts of the opera, we 
ought to have it. 
* * x 
3ut in all other respects how infinitely 
inferior to our representations! Never for 
a moment was there the breadth, the stu- 
pendous nobility, the virile spirit that we 


‘find in Wagner at the yellow building on 


Fortieth street! Neither was the mise-en- 
scene equal to ours (and our Nibelungen 
scenery is by no means perfection), nor 
was there a similar spirit of sympathetic 
co-operation among the principals, while 
chorus and orchestra were unworthy of 
mention in the same breath with those on 
Sroadway. The chorus sang its share of 
the second act in genteel and ladylike man- 
ner and never moved a muscle for acting 
purposes; the orchestra, under a certain M. 
H. Rabaud, played with horrible rhythmic 
raggedness, weird intonation and grotesque 
phrasing, and the climaxes were all “mild 
und leise.” The tympanist seemed posi- 
tively to experience a deep-seated grief at 
having to hit his instrument at all. 
* *k * 


The Briinnhilde was Agnés Borgo, who 
is deemed a very great Briinnitlde among 
Parisian connoisseurs, | understand. She 
has a fairly good voice, it is true, but after 
the divine Briinnhilde that Iremstad gave 
us last Winter and the noble one which 
Gadski has given us for years I confess 
I failed to perceive the transcendent quali- 
ties of Borgo. 

3ut perhaps Mephisto is spoiled. 

There was a Siegfried who looked as 
Bonci would look if his hair were blond. 
Unfortunately, his voice was trained a la 
Jayreuth. Hagen would have been better 
had he not tried to be cynically humorous 
in “Faust” Mephistopheles fashion and 
Gutrune had the face and the voice that 
seem to cling to Gutrunes through all gen- 
erations. Let me admit, on the other hand, 
that there was a trio of Rhinemaidens that 
the Metropolitan would have trouble in 
surpassing. 


aK * 


But let me forget the “Crépuscule”’ and 
propose a fervent “dreimal hoch” for the 
Metropolitan “Gotterdammerung.” 

I knew it was bound to come! The 
pilgrim to the music shops of Paris now 
finds himself confronted with a “Traité d’ 
harmonie ultra-moderne” which tells you 
how to write wild fin-de-siécle dissonances 
and to wander at will through many and 
distant tonalities without transgressing the 
rules! 

It’s no use! Even the perpetrators of 
harmony books have occasionally to wake 
up, find the world running away from them 
and make new rules to help them catch up. 
This new treatise. by the way, begins with 
the study of “Chords that include every 
tone of the scale.” 

* * * 

It’s an ill wind, etc.! Paris is suddenly 
buying up innumerable copies of “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,” which now finds a prom- 
inent place in the front windows of nearly 
every music dealer’s in the city. They have 
transformed it into “Plus prés, mon Dieu, 
a Toi,” and added in large letters that “it 


was executed by the orchestra of the 
Titanic during ‘the disaster.” 

| suppose that if the Titanic had not 
been lost scarcely a Parisian soul would 
have known that “Plus prés, mon Dieu, a 
Toi,” existed in any corner of the world! 

* x x 

Let me see! speakine of “Gotterdim- 
merung,” I believe it is in one of the earlier 
dramas of the “Ring” that the Wanderer 
asks .Wimi three questions. 

As | remember them they are: What 
musical paper ought to be ‘under the 
ground? What musical paper belongs on 
earth? and What musical paper ought to 
be up in the sky—very far up? You can 
verify this, I believe, by looking up the 
first act of “Siegfried.” 

x ok * 

Speaking of the acts of Siegfried, they 
are many, from composing operas to giv- 
ing exhibitions of virtuosity in stage light- 
ing. This particular Siegfried started out 
to be an architect, if you remember, and 
went astray. Thus he has missed his op- 
portunity, and his name is not connected 
with the building of the new opera house 
in Berlin, for which about sixty architects 
have competed. But it is well for Siegfried 
to have left architecture for music—frozen 
music for the liquid article—because, as 
they say of Siegfried in Germany, “die 
Gebaude fallen ihm nicht ein.” 

. & * 

The subject of opera brings me to Ham- 
merstein. Like a certain other distinguished 
American, Hammerstein has had a “call”— 
a call to the concert field. I suppose he 
will now stand at Armageddon and battle 
for the prima donna throughout the cities 
of America. Like certain feasts which are 
movable, Armageddon is a movable battle- 
field. It is one upon which Mr. Hammer- 
stein ought to win easily, for we all know 
that prima donnas can with profit rush in 
where /ieder singers fear to tread. 

You and I are not unfamiliar with com- 
plaints from distinguished singers of songs 
who have devoted their lives to perfecting 
themselves in the art, that operatic singers 
who do not know anything more about 
songs than a hen knows about ice cream, 
presumptuously mount the concert platform, 
advertised by the operatic glamor which 
attaches to them, and carry off all the 
prizes. Such a capitalizing of this particu- 
lar industry as would be possible to the 
Opera King ought to rehabilitate him after 
his losses in gray and operatically apathetic 
(how is that for a Gilbertianism?) Lon- 
don. If Mr. Hammerstein will come out 
in person before each concert and make a 
speech I am sure that it would enormously 
increase his receipts 

x *k * 

From opera | have passed to concert, and 
from concert I will pass on to recital. Be- 
fore leaving New York I noticed that the 
new and up-to-date recital headliner is Vo- 
lant. According to his press notice, “The 
Operator” (I presume this is futurist for 
“artist” ), “plays on a concert grand” (man- 
ufacturer not specified) “while flying in 
mid-air, ascending, descending, swinging 
from one side of the stage to the other and 
revolving at terrific speed.” 

At last the piano recital is to be made in- 
teresting. This ought to draw the most 
bored and blasé critic out of his hiding 
place. If any young and aspiring pianist 
wants to be properly noticed he will know 
now what he has got to do. 

It pleases me to think of Paderewski (for 
of course the old guard will have to com- 
pete with the rising generation) playing a 
Chopin nocturne while swinging through 
the air and revol, <¢ at terrific speed, his 
chrysanthemum -hair—“hyacinth hair” was 
a favorite expression of the Greeks—flying 
wildly in the wind. 

Poe borrowed the Greek “hyacinth hair” 
for his noem “To Helen.” If you think I 
am joking you can look it up, and if you 
are a musician you need not make a trip to. 
the public library, but need only go to your 
music cabinet and look at Loeffler’s song 
on Poe’s poem. If you haven’t got it you 
are no musician. 

Let me see, what was I talking about? 
Oh, yes; flying pianos. Well, this is the age 
of the aeroplane, and why should not the 
piano get in the game and fly too? By at- 
taching the “flying piano” of Volant to the 


aeroplane one would have a perfect equip- 
ment for the musician. And just think 
what inspiration! It is enough to make 
one’s very imagination fly away with one. 

Volant’s press notice says further that 
“so confident is he of the security of his 
mechanism that he besought the theatrical 
management’s permission to allow the piano 
to remain suspended over the heads of the 
audience.” 

Not over mine, thank you. It is quite 
enough to have the bill for my piano sus- 
pended over my head. 





JOMELLI FOR OPERA IN ENGLISH 


Soprano Endorses Movement in Letter 
Following Her London Success 


The National Society for the promo- 
tion of Grand Opera in English, which is 
preparing for an active campaign the com- 
ing season in America, is endorsed by 
Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, who was highly com- 
mended for her singing in English in the 
“Children of Don” in London, by the Eng- 
lish critics. She has written to this society 
as follows: 

“It is high time that measures were taken 
in such a noble cause as the promotion 
of grand opera to be sung in English. It 
is useless for me to add that there are 
many most excellent reasons for such an 
organization that are most apparent. Please 
rest assured that you have my hearty co- 
operation and sympathy in your undertak- 
ing, which I hope will be resultant in great 
success and, last though not least, will 
be a paradise for the general English- 
speaking public in that they can under- 
stand appreciatingly the delineation and 
interpretation of opera sung in their native 
tongue.” 

Mme. Jomelli, who is now abroad appear- 
ing in recital after her operatic season, will 
return to America in order to fill the con- 
cert engagements obtained for her by her 
American managers, Haensel & Jones 


Concert for American Teachers in Berlin 


BERLIN, Aug. 10.—lFrank van der Stucken 
of Cincinnati led the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra in an extensive program in the 
Philharmonie to-night, in honor of the for- 
tieth annual convention of the German- 
American Teachers’ Association. There are 
375 American teachers in attendance. The 
program opened with Wagner’s “Kaiser- 
march” and ended with “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” The soloists were Frieda Lan 
gendoff, soprano, and Marie Mattfeld, 
mezzo soprano, of New York, both of 
whom profoundly impressed their hearers 
by their artistic performances. 





Christine Miller at Norfolk 


Christine Miller's second appearance at 
the Norfolk, Conn., Festival was a great 
triumph for this talented and most success 
ful young contralto. Her lovely voice and 
charming personality won her many ad 
mirers and the warm welcome accorded 
her on her appearance was spontaneous and 
sincere. Miss Miller introduced to Norfolk 
audiences three of the Biblical songs by 
Dvorak and the spirit and simplicity of her 
interpretations were commented upon by 
the critics present. 


Enjoined from Singing in Church 


MontcomMery, ALaA., Aug. 10.—Because of 
J. P. Emmett insisted on = singing in the 
Baptist Church of Albertville in a louder 
voice than some of the rest of the congre- 
gation liked an injunction has been taken 
out against him. Mr. Emmett thinks he has 
a good voice and ignored the remonstrances 
of those who disagreed with him by raising 
it strenuously at every service. The in- 
junction now prevents him from raising it 
at all in this particular church. 


Thomas Beecham is to conduct a series 
of Sunday afternoon orchestral concerts at 
the London Palladium, under the auspices 
of the National Sunday League, from Oc- 
tober till March. 
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ORGANISTS OF EAST 
AND WEST IN CLASH 


[Continued from page 1] 








hope that both the paper and the movement 
could become so representative of the 
whole profession as to entirely eclipse the 
work of any one individual. He then 
opened the way for the most important step 
so far taken in the history of the organiza- 
tion, which was none other than a vote in- 
structing the change of the convention city 
for next year, leaving it to the executive 
committee to decide which of the three in- 
vitations be accepted. These were from 
commercial bodies in Buffalo and St. Louis 
and from Alfred Hallam in behalf of New 
York up-State Chautauqua. Mr. deVore 
and Mr. McClellan went still farther into 
the future by stating that they were for 
“*Frisco in Fifteen” and Mr. McClellan 
supplemented this by telling what Salt Lake 
was going to do for the convention when 
it met there the following year of 1916. 


A Large Attendance 


The remaining days of the National Con- 
vention of Organists saw many changes 
from the general program as outlined in 
the preceding issue of MusicAL AMERICA. 
The attendance was unusually large on the 
opening day and on Tuesday it was still 
larger. J. J. McClellan from Salt Lake 
City, F. Arthur Henkel from Nashville, 
Walter Boutelle from Memphis, Arthur H. 
Turner from Springfield, Myron C. Ballou 
from Providence, Frank Otis Nash from 
Boston, John W. Hill from Haverhill, J. J. 
Miller from Norfolk, Dr. Francis Heming- 
ton and Nicholas deVore from Chicago 
and many others from scattered points put 
in their appearances in rapid succession, 
besides many from nearby points, among 
them Clarence Dickinson, Clifford Dema- 
rest, Louis R. Dressler, Reginald L. McAll, 
Sidney Dalton and Dr. S. N. Penfield. 

Reports from many State officers were 
given both by proxy and in person; among 
the former were letters from Paul Am- 
brose and Dr. William C. Carl, now in 
Switzerland, and from Homer N. Bartlett 
and H. Brooks Day of New York and from 
Orwin Allison Morse of Sioux City. 

The Tuesday session was called to order 
with Dr. J. Christopher Marks, chairman of 
the executive committee, wielding the gavel. 


After appointing some committees a real 
novelty was introduced by way of an in- 
formal discourse on “The Story of the 
Hymn Tunes,” by Carl F. Price of New 
York. There have been dissertations upon 
hymnology, but the quaint origin of many 
names and the anecdotes by which they 
have been associated with both the hymns 
and the tunes make an interesting chapter. 


The Gregorian Mode 


A paper advocating “The Gregorian 
Mode as the True Basis for Church Music” 
was read by Walter N. Waters of the 
Church of the Epiphany in New York City 
and was doubly in contrast to the attitude 
of the preceding speaker, as the trend of 
Mr. Waters’s logic was decidedly reaction- 
ary, supporting unqualifiedly the edict of 
the present Pope. The next paper was en- 
titled “The Organ Generally,” and was read 
by Arthur Scott Brook, now organist to 
Senator William A. Clark, and who was in 
charge of the big organ at the St. Louis 
Exposition. It proved to be a setting forth 
of certain possible methods of console 
standardization, as well as an eloquent plea 
in favor of what has been -called by some 
“Expressionless Diapasons,” meaning that 
he advocates keeping the diapason stop 
(yielding what is usually spoken of as true 
organ tone) on the outside of the shuttered 
swell boxes by which variations in dynamic 
force are customarily controlled. There is 
no doubt that a lengthy discussion would 
have ensued had time permitted. 

The closing feature of the morning was 
an illustrated talk regarding the adaptation 
of piano accompaniments to the organ 
given by Clifford Demarest of the Church 
of the Messiah in New York. During his 
talk he quoted freely from his booklet on 
this subject. 

The recital in the afternoon was given 
by Mrs. Kate Elizabeth Fox of the Church 
of the Redeemer in Morristown, N. J. A 
large number of the audience followed her 
recital with close attention and she de- 
served great credit for the way in which 
she manipulated the rather unwieldy instru- 
ment. In the Bach G Minor Fugue espe- 
cially did she secure some splendid effects. 
The piquant Callaerts “Intermezzo” which 
followed was in excellent contrast. All in 
all she displayed musicianship of the high- 
est order. 

The chief event of Wednesday, aside 
from the business session, was the recital 
of Clarence Dickinson of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church in New York. It was a pro- 
gram of novel arrangement and selection 
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and was of the kind that compelled atten- 
tion even in such a large hall and from 
such a heterogeneous audience as is found 
indigenous to no other soil so much as that 
of Ocean Grove. 


The Choir Problem 


The first paper of the Thursday morning 
session was read by Reginald L. McAll of 
New York and was devoted to “The Choir 
Problem of the Small Parish.” Mr. McAll 
is a man of forceful ideas and the cross- 
questioning to which he was subjected for 
a brief space demanded that he have also 
a prolific output of them. The paper of 
Dr. S. N. Penfield on “Enunciation in Sing- 
ing” was cleverly prefaced by his speaking 
of the importance of the subject in gen- 
eral and then adding that he presumed it 
was expected of him to apply to the reading 
of his own paper some of the principles he 
was advocating therein. 

Another paper on “Perfect Tones in 
Singing,” written and read by Mme. Anna 
E. Ziegler of New York City, was illus- 
trated by some of her pupils. Ella M. Phil- 
lips illustrated tones from low C to E above 
high C. Linnie Lucille Love illustrated 
“perfect tones with and without vowels.” 
Rebecca Dubbs illustrated “mixed tones 
_ detached chest tones.” Mme. Ziegler 
said: 

“Quoting from my pamphlet, ‘Ten Com- 
mandments to a Singer,’ I say to the or- 
ganists assembled here: Recognize, and 
work separately on cause and effect in 
singing. The cause, and only possibility in 
singing is perfect tone production. The ef- 
fect, musically and otherwise, must in all 
cases develop from a perfect production on 
controlled breath, which means simply ex- 
pansion of the lungs from within, exactly as 
the lungs act before a sigh. Any con- 
sciousness of muscular action in breathing 
spoils the phrase which follows. Even to 
produce volume there must be no muscular 
effort. From the perfect tones, so pro- 
duced, will flow the perfect vowels con- 
nected with one another by consonants, so 
perfectly supported by the perfect tone that 
the words will come firmly but effortless 
from the lips. In this way there will not 
be the slightest impediment to the expres- 
sion of feeling and emotion. All the fore- 
going will train the two extremes of the 
voice and it is wrong to insist on perfect 
enunciation above F in soprano and tenor 
voices, and above D in contralto and bari- 


tone voices before the tones are so devel-_ 


oped that clear enunciation comes very 
easily. On the contrary, throughout the 
medium range the tones may be started 
with the well-pronounced vowel. In my 
twenty years’ experience in training voices 
I have found that all vocal faults eliminate 
themselves when the natural voice is not 
allowed to follow its tendency to slip away 
from the vowel on the upper medium tones, 
but is allowed to do so above and below 
the medium for at least a year. This de- 
velops perfect tone in the entire range and 
trains the only cause for effective singing.” 


Banquet Attended by 150 


The final large gathering of the conven- 
tion proper was the banquet on Friday eve- 
ning at the Arlington, which had been the 
headquarters of the organists during their 
week’s stay. About 150 men and women 
heard the various speakers, as introduced 
by the toastmaster, Tali Esen Morgan. In 
congratulating the president-elect, Dr. J. 
Christopher Marks, Mr. Morgan called at- 
tention to the fact that Dr. Marks is the 
organist of the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest. “If this is properly named,” added 
the toastmaster, “I would like to see the 
Church of Heavenly Work.” 

Among the speakers was Mme. Anna E. 
Ziegler, the New York vocal teacher, who 
recommended that church singers join this 
association and cooperate with the organ- 
ists in their work of raising the standard 
of church music. Other short speeches were 
delivered by Dr. Marks, Mr. Waters, the 
new secretary-treasurer; Dr. William Wolf, 
Homer N. Bartlett, the second vice-pres- 
ident; Dr. Frederick Schlieder and Henry 
S. Fry. The latter played on the names of 
the new officers in his advice to the asso- 
ciation: “Labor on to keep the Wolf from 
the door. Do not get caught in the Eddy 
of the rushing Waters, but Schlieder on to 
make her reach her Marks.” 

Saturday morning was devoted to a busi- 
ness meeting in which the mere routine de- 
tails of the convention’s proceedings were 
completed. Many of the organists_ re- 
mained in Ocean Grove for the perform- 
ance of “Elijah” in the evening. 


Morgan Chorus Brought from New York 


In the late afternoon*® Mr. Morgan’s 
chorus of 700 from New York and Brook- 
lyn arrived in a special train. A good idea 
of the magnitude of this singing body was 
obtained from the way in which the mem- 
bers filled one of the large church build- 
ings on the grounds, which was turned into 
an. impromptu dining hall for the singers’ 
benefit. 

Music-lovers in the large cities who think 
that they know something about immense 


concert audiences should have been in the 
neighborhood of the Ocean Grove Audito- 
rium during the hour preceding the eve- 
ning’s performance. With the Mendelssohn 
oratorio as a magnet, the concert attracted 
the banner crowd of the season to this re- 
sort. Imagine an audience, which in size 
would have done credit to the Metropolitan 
Opera House, making its way to the huge 
concert hall continuously for an hour, and 
moastly on foot, over roads all of which 
converged toward the Auditorium. Add to 
this two lines of ticket-purchasers which 
extended well into the street, and there will 
be some conception of the scene in front of 
th Auditorium. 

By the time Director Morgan had man- 
aged to find space on the platform for all 
of his vast chorus there was only a handful 
of vacant seats in this hall, which holds 
10,000. 


“Elijah” Splendidly Given 


Mr. Morgan had assembled an able corps 
of assistants for the presentation of the 
Mendelssohn masterwork, including Flor- 
ence Hinkle, soprano; Rosalie Wirthlin, 
contralto; Gwilym Miles, basso; Hugh Al- 
len, tenor; Clarence Reynolds, organist; 
Bedrich Vaska, ’cellist, and Anna Ballard- 
Lewis, soprano. Besides the visiting chorus 
the conductor also employed the services 
of the Ocean Grove solo choir and an or- 
chestra of considerable size. 

After Mr. Miles’s introductory recitative 
and the overture the audience received its 
first thrill of the evening when the huge 
chorus burst forth with its opening phrase, 
“Help, Lord,” which had some of the dy- 
namic power of a thunderbolt, so sharply 
did it resound throughout the great build- 
ing. This was but a forerunner of the ex- 
cellent results which the conductor was to 
achieve with his chorus. Among the other 
meritorious;choral offerings were “Blessed 
Are the Men Who Fear Him,” with a beau- 
tifully sustained pianissimo at the close; 
the sweeping movement of “Thanks Be to 
God,” the finale of Part 1; “Be Not Afraid” 
and the “Baal” chorus. The local solo 
choir received its due share of applause for 
its artistic singing of the quartet, “Cast 
Thy Burden,” and the feminine section of 
the choir presented the trio, “Lift Thine 
Eyes” with the most delicate- shading of 
tone. 

Miss Hinkle in her various numbers re- 
peated the former successes achieved by 
the popular soprano in this field. Invert 
erate lovers of oratorio could scarcely ask 
for a finer example of oratorio singing than 
Miss Hinkle’s delivery of “Hear Ye, Is- 
rael,” in which the bell-like perfection of 
her tones delighted the audience. There 
being no interval admitting of applause at 
the close of this number, the conductor had 
started the orchestral interlude, but the 
audience would not allow the Mendelssohn 
score to deprive it of the pleasure of paying 
tribute to Miss Hinkle and the applause 
continued deafeningly until Mr. Morgan 
stépped the orchestra in the midst of the 
interlude and Miss Hinkle again arose to 
bow her acknowledgment. The soprano 
also contributed largely to the success of 
the performance by her strongly impressive 
singing of the recitative and air, “Help Me, 
Man of God,” with Mr. Miles ; 


Good Work of Soloists 


The basso gave another of his splendid 
presentations of the part of Elijah, bring 
ing to the delivery of his lines a ringing 
declamation and spiritual fervor. Mr. Mites 
started a wave of enthusiasm with his vig- 
orous reading of “Is Not His Word.” 
Another eloquent number was ‘It Is 
Enough,” in which the basso’s emotional 
exaltation was heightened by Mr. Vaska’s 
vibrant ’cello solo. Mr. Miles was equally 
impressive in the recitative, “Go Up Now, 
Child,” in which the lines of the Youth 
were sung effectively from a balcony above 
the platform by Mrs. Anna Ballard-Lewis, 
daughter of Dr. A. E. Ballard, president 
of the Ocean Grove Association. 

Miss Wirthlin found her opportunity in 
the aria, “O Rest in the Lord,” which sh« 
interpreted with beauty of expression and 
with a rich, mellow tone quality. At th¢ 
close of the contralto’s earlier recitative 
“Now Cherith’s Brook,” when she had just 
sung the lines, “until the day that the Lord 
sendeth rain upon the earth,” the auditors 
who had been following the words in the 
program, suddenly reached a point where it 
was necessary to turn over the page. The 
noise of these 10,000 rustling programs was 
so much like that of rain pattering upon 
the roof that it almost seemed an uncann) 
answer to the line which Miss Wirthlin had 
just sung. 

“If with All Your Hearts” early estab- 
lished Mr. Allen in the esteem of the au 
dience, so excellently was it sung. Unfor 
tunately the audience missed the tenor ari. 
which was to have been heard at the clos« 
of the oratorio, as Mr. Morgan was com- 
pelled to cut all the numbers between “Te- 
hold, God the Lord Passeth By” and the 
final chorus, in order that the imported 
choristers might catch their train. 


K. S$. C. 
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FRENCHWOMAN WHO WRITES OPERAS 








Mme. Ferrari’s Success in a Field Generally Considered Closed to 
Her Sex in Paris—How She Came to Compose ‘“‘Le Cobzar’’— 
The Strength and Charm of Her ir Personality. 


By CLARE P. PEELER 


A 








OMEN have invaded so many of 
men’s strongholds—from the ship’s 
smoking-room to the chemical laboratory— 
that it is not surprising to find them in 
the field of operatic composition. And 
still, while it is no longer a case of the 


dancing bear—‘“not that the thing is well 
done, but that it should be done at all’— 
women opera composers are rare enough 
yet to make them, as such, interesting. In 
the case of Mme. Gabrielle Ferrari, whose 
“Le Cobzar” was so successfully produced 


in Paris last March, one finds a personality 
strong and fine enough to create interest 
whatever her line might be. 

Mme. Ferrari’s apartment in the Avenue 





Mile. Héléne Vacaresco, Librettist of 
“Le Cobzar,” Mme. Ferrari’s Opera, 
Which Was Successfully Produced at 
the Paris Opéra Last March 


Kleber, Paris, suggests nothing much less 
than the home of strenuous intellectuality. 
“Plain living” is not written over it, 
though “high thinking” may be. There 
are one or two fine oil paintings, there is 
some wonderful old china, a beautifully 
carved armoire and there are tapestry- 
covered chairs. The whole air of the 
apartment is that of the connoisseur, the 
person of good. taste. Two things only 
suggest the musical world in which she 
lives—the large open piano and two signed 
portraits of Caruso. 

The frail physique of Madame herself 
seems consumed by an inward fire. Great 
dark eyes glow at you from deep sockets 
in her delicate face. Her thin, tall figure 
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is daintily enough attired, but with a care- 
lessness that suggests the indifference of 
the artist to material detail. Her person- 
ality is kindly and gentle. Absent-minded 
though her look is, it lightens into friendly 
interest in the visitor or into. maternai 
tenderness when it rests on her pretty 
daughter. 

My experience with her was sufficiently 
amusing and yet very illuminative of the 
composer’s personality. I had suggested 
that as, to put it mildly, I might miss some 
of the subtler points she wished to convey, 
did she speak in French, perhaps her 
daughter might act as occasional interpre- 
ter. When I made my second visit, both 
her daughter, Mlle. Beatrice, and an Eng- 
lish governess were present and ready for 
action, but Madame not only pervaded but 
dominated the conversation—in English. 
With only a few English words at her 
command, and likely to relapse at any min- 
ute into a flood of her native French, the 
indomitable will of the woman pushed it- 
self at me, so to speak, through the lin- 
guistic veils that hung between us until I 
needed no interpreter. I began to see why 
she had succeeded where so many failed, 
why the Paris Opéra, ordinarily a garden 
walled to the woman composer, had opened 
its gates to her; why the tradition-sealed 
doors of Covent Garden were ready to 
fly apart at her call. 


_ First a Pianist 


Through her history I saw more of this 
unconquerable resolution. She had studied 
music originally under Gounod and had be- 
come well, even widely known as a pianist. 
Suddenly a rheumatic affection of the 
hands halted her work entirely. But the 
cloud which threatened to overshadow her 
whole career had its silver lining, for, baf- 
fled in one line of work, she turned to an- 
other, to that of composing, which she had 
always loved. Its technical details she had 
mastered in her early study. She had in- 
deed, composed “salon music” in plenty. 
But when the greater field of “music de 
théatre” opened before her, she became 
completely absorbed. Her first opera, 
“Dernier Amour,” was produced at Vichy ; 
her second, perhaps her favorite, “Lorenzo 
Salvieri,” a drama of the Middle Ages, she 
looks forward to having one day sung in 
America. In that case, Mary Garden is al- 
ready interested in it sufficiently to give 
the hope that she may sing the leading 
role. 

In many of her librettos, Mme. Ferrari 
has had the assistance of the delicate liter- 
ary skill of Mlle. Héléne Vacaresco. An 
intimate friend of the Dowager Roumanian 
Queen, and prominent socially in the best 
Parisian circles, Mlle. Vacaresco has also 
attained distinction as a writer. The beau- 
tiful, passionate love-drama of “Le Cob- 
zar” was an actual occurrence on her an- 
cestral home in Roumania. She told the 
happening to Mme. Ferrari, and the latter 
immediately. saw its possibilities as well 
as the musical “capital” which could be 
made of the Roumanian peasant songs. 
Most dexterously, indeed, have they been 
woven into the score. 

So it was that as an opera Mme. Fer- 
rari’s third work, “Le Cobzar,” came into 
being. The Prince of Monaco had asked 
Mme. Ferrari to let him produce one of 
her compositions at Monte Carlo, where 
so much great music has been given a first 
hearing. Accordingly, | it was sung there 
in 1909 and at Aix-les-Bains the same year. 
In March, 1912, came the great production 
at the Paris Opé ra. This Summer it will 
be given at Vichy, afterwards in the Win- 
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Mme. Gabrielle Ferrari in Her Studio in Paris 


ter at Rouen, at Marseilles and at Cassel 
in Germany. 

Naturally, Madame looks forward toan 
American production. What composer 
nowadays is quite satisfied without a New 
York premiére? Caruso, who admires the 
music of “Le Cobzar” greatly, is anxious 
to sing the title role there. Muratore, the 
great French tenor, has already achieved a 
signal success as the luteplayer in’ whose 
soul jealousy, love, rage and fear wage 
such cruel war. 

It was hard to find out just which of the 
great masters of music had most strongly 
influenced Mme. Ferrari’s work. All seemed 
so dear to her. Of the older composers, 
Gounod and Verdi came in for their goodly 
share, but Mozart appeals to her most of 
“'l—plus profond, plus moderne, et plus 
difficile a comprendre et interpréter. 


Obstacles to Composer’s Career for French- 
women 


When I asked Mme. Ferrari to discuss 
women in general in their relation to the 
composer’s career, she shook her head 
gravely. In France, she told me, there are 
very few serious efforts made by women 
along this line, and for two reasons. In 
the first place, they contend against the 
enormous obstacle—to a 
their sex. Women, it is true, are allowed 
to study technic at the Conserv.itoire, but 
in the distribution of prizes for :his type 
of work, discrimination is usually in favor 
of the male student. She admitted that 
from the Opéra contingent, beginning 
with M. Raband, who directed, to the 
smallest super, she had received nothing 
but kindness. But a woman whose range 
of friends includes such variously differing 
types as Massenet, Queen Alexandra, Saint- 
Saéns and Caruso must, perhaps, be re- 
garded as exceptional. Even in her own 
case, too, there were at first many serious 
difficulties. She told me that once, after 
composing a trilogy i in the Wagnerian man- 
ner, she took it to a great German chef 
d’orchestra, now dead, asking only for his 
criticism. But as soon as he learned that 


Frenchman—of- 


the composer was a woman, 
even to read the score! 

Secondly, women are hampered, in Mme. 
Ferrari’s judgment, by their own lack of 
desire to concentrate. Of desire, mark 
you; not of power. There is no intrinsic 
reason why women should not do such 
work, says this woman—who assuredly has 
proved her point. The trouble lies in their 
training, which has been to the end of 
wasting their lives in minor details. “The 
time that the average woman spends on 
her toilet,” Madame _ remarked, severely, 
“would in itself suffice for the composition 
of a great work.” 

l asked her of her favorite time for 
working. “From seven until nine in the 


he refused 


morning,” she said, hesitatingly, “it is so 
quiet then.” Here her daughter laughed 
outright. “And | any other time that in- 


spiration comes,” Mlle. Ferrari amended. 
“You know, Mademoiselle, it is not at all 
rare for maman to appoint a day ‘at home’ 
for her friends and then forget utterly 
that they are to come, just because some 
music occurs to her mind. But we—we 
remember those things for her, n’est ce 
pas?” 

Her mother smiled gently on her and 
then we all drifted joyously off into a 
fascinating discussion of Wagner’s music, 
from which I sternly recalled myself with 
the question to Mme. Ferrari as to who is 
her favorite woman singer. She said 
promptly, “They are all dead, Mademoi- 
selle.” And then with the feminine incon- 
sistency which, thank Heaven, distinguishes 
even intellectual women, she waxed most 
enthusiastic over the wonderful achieve- 
ments and great charm of Mary Garden. 

It was indeed, in every way, a most 
womanly woman that entertained me so 
charmingly on that Sunday. She had evi- 
dently much love to give out—all the way 
from the big black puss, that played about 
the salon, up to her four daughters—so 
that ultimately I took away less the im- 
pression of the musical genius, than that 
of the mother, watched over affectionately 
by a devoted household. 
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ANNOUNCES CONCERT 
PLANS OF ST. PAUL 


Mrs. F. H. Snyder’s List Includes 
Musical Celebrities in Six 
Programs 


St Paut, Minn., Aug. 12.—Among re- 
cent announcements none has_ aroused 
greater enthusiasm in musical circles than 
that made a few days ago by Mrs. Frederic 
Snyder, the well-known manager, to the 
effect that she will give a series of recitals 
by celebrated artists at the People’s church 
of this city on the evenings of November 
18, December 2, January 20, February 1 
and 27, and March 3. 

In addition to these recitals, she will also 
bring to the Shubert, for a series of four 
performances, beginning October 31, the 
“All-Star company,” composed of De Wolf 


Hopper, Eugene Cowles, Blanche Duffield, 
Alice Brady and others, in Gilbert and Sul- 
livan revivals, the same that proved such an 
important and highly successful feature of 
the New York season, which was prolonged 
by them far into the Summer. The operas 
to be produced under Shubert manage- 
ment are “The Mikado,” “Pinafore,” “Pi- 
rates of Penzance,” and “Patience.” The 
engagement will cover three evening per- 
formances and one matinee. 

The first artist recital which will be given 
at the People’s church, November 18, will 
introduce Gottfried Galston, the pianist. 
Galston will be heard in the music of Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and Brahms. 

The second recital will be given Decem- 
ber 2:, when Georg Henschel, the famous 
baritone, will be heard in a program of 
song, accompanied by himself, as is his cus- 
tom on such occasions. He requires no in- 
troduction to St. Paul, having been heard 
here some years ago, when he appeared 
also in recital. 

The third recital will be given by Leon 
Rains, leading basso of the Royal Opera, 
Dresden. Mr. Rains, who comes to America 
for a limited number >f engagements, is 
said to be one of the most remarkable in- 
terpreters of song in all Europe. 

On February 1 Maggie Teyte will make 





her appearance in a concert program that 
promises to be of unusual interest. She 
will be assisted by some instrumentalist 
whose name is yet to be announced. 

On February 27 Mme. Marie Rappold, of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
recently heard here during the Sangerfest, 
and Louis Persinger, the eminent violinist, 
will appear. Mr. Persinger is a Colorado 
man who has won great distinction abroad, 
having played with marked success in Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Hamburg, Brussels, London 
and Munich. 

The sixth-and last recital of the series 
will be given March 3, when Max Pauer, 
the famous German pianist, will be heard in 
a program of the modern and romantic 
schools of music. 

Besides this fine series of concerts for 
St. Paul, Mrs. Snyder will also bring to 
Minneapolis Geraldine Farrar, whom she 
will present at the Auditorium in that city, 
assisted by Schroeder, the ‘cellist; Glenn 
Hall, tenor, and Arthur Rosenstein, accom- 
panist, on the evening of October 9. 

At the recitals given in St. Paul, Ina 
Grange, the well-known accompanist of 
this city, will be at the piano, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Henschel’s recital. 

Another and vastly important feature of 
this series to be given in St. Paul is the 
popular scale of prices. The place and time 
of sale for each of the concerts will be duly 
announced. 


Mahler’s “Ninth” Not His Greatest 
[From New York Evening Post] 





Dr. Leopold Schmidt agrees with the 
Viennese critics that Mahler’s Ninth Sym- 
phony is not the climax of his creative 
activity, as was the case with the ninth 
symphonies of Beethoven and Bruckner. It 
was Mahler’s custom to file at his works 
till the day of the final rehearsal, and it 
is considered probable that he would have 
made some advantageous changes, especially 
in the second movement, the theme of which 
is a rather commonplace “landler.” It ‘as 
been suggested that this movement, on ac- 
count of its excessive length and compara- 
tive lack of interest, should be omitted 
altogether or at least much shortened. It 
is not needed for the sake of contrast. 
The last movement was generally admired 
most. 





Young Erich Korngold, the Vienna 
composer, is likely to visit London soon to 
conduct performances of his compositions 
at one of the Promenade Concerts under 
Henry Wood’s direction. 





ANOTHER OCCASION WFEN 





DE RESZKE “‘CAME BACK’”’ 





By ROBERT GRAU 


HE announcement of the engagement 

of Jean de Reszke for a season of 

grand opera in this country under the di- 

rection of Herr Dippel, is one that may 

well cause many thrills of anticipation in 
the musical world. 

Of almost any other singer in the world, 
the return to a public career after seven 
years of retirement at de Reszke’s time of 
life would be regarded as unfortunate. I 
cafinot forget the sad spectacle of Mario 


and Tamberlik, both of whom came hither 
when their voices and general artistic con- 
dition were no longer the same as when 
they achieved their fame. But it is entirely 
a different matter with de Reszke. Have 
we forgotten when the Polish tenor was 
absent one year from the roster of the 
Metropolitan Opera House how dame 
rumor had been active? It was then re- 
ported that he would never sing in public 
again and I recall that my brother, Maurice 
Grau, cabled to Jean asking for the true 
facts. To which Jean promptly answered: 

“T will never sing again until I am 
sure that my voice and health are in per- 
fect condition.” 

That Summer Maurice went to his home 
at Croissy, France. Another season with- 
out de Reszke meant disaster, far greater 
disaster than a season without Caruso 
would be to-day, for de Reszke was the 
sustaining influence of the Grau régime. 

At length it became necessary to know 
definitely whether de Reszke was to ap- 
pear or not, so that the répertoire for the 
next season could be arranged. Accord- 
ingly my brother went to Russia, where de 
Reszke was at the time, and upon arrival 
was overjoyed to leern that all was well. 
Not a question was asked. Maurice under- 
stood the great tenor so well that he knew 
it was safe to leave all to him. 

But the musical public was suspicious. 
Many retused to subscribe until after the 
first night, when de Reszke was to make 
his re-advent in “Lohengrin.” The house 
was sold out in advance; more than one 
thousand standees had been admitted and 
to watch those “rail birds” and the feverish 
anxiety of the entire audience made one 
feel that this was indeed a momentous oc- 


casion. Poor Nordica, who sang Elsa, was 
so nervous—for Jean, not for herself— 
that it was the second act before she could 
do herself justice. 

In all the forty years that I have at- 
tended important débuts in grand opera 
I have never observed anything like the 
tension of that night when the most popu- 
lar tenor of any time was to “come back.” 
In the audience you could see more people 
in tears as Jean stood before its tumultu- 
ous welcome than at any great farewell 
function. Truly it was the most nerve- 
racking occasion of the kind New York 
had known. Finally, Jean began to sing 
the “Swan Song.” I was sitting in the 
dress circle with Mrs. Grau, and my at- 
tention was directed from Jean to the aisle 
seat on the fifth row where my brother 
always sat on opera nights. Maurice was 
the only calm person in the vast audi- 
torium, for he knew de Reszke. He knew 
the great tenor would not be there unless 
he was in perfect vocal condition, and it 
is a truth that, saving for a slight tremolo 
which disappeared later in the evening, 
Jean was the same perfect artist as of 
yore. That season was the one in which 
dividends of one hundred and fifty per 
cent. were declared by the directors of 
the Grau Company. 

And now what? Will de Reszke “come 
back” in 1912 as he did in 1903? Certainly 
he will, or he could not be tempted to 
sing for all the money possessed by the 
occupants of the horseshoe tier of boxes. 
Jean always had rules for his conduct as 
an artist; he would never sing in concert; 
would not sing in the homes of the wealthy 
even for $10,000 a night; moreover he 
would not permit himself to be present 
on public occasions. Once in London he 
refused to sing at a concert for a great 
charity, but sent his check for $1,000 in- 
stead. Herr Dippel, like my brother, knows 
Jean; the two were great friends and 
sang together for many years. Hen-e, it 
is quite fitting that Dippel should be the 
impresario to bring the great artist to 
these shores again. 





The versatile Georg Henschel, who is to 
tour America next season, will conduct the 
Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts in Lon- 
don during Henry Wood’s absence at the 
sirmingham Festival in October. 
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No one could be better fitted to write with authority and under-° : 
; standing concerning the proper development and use of the vocal 
organs than a leading throat specialist, to whose medical knowl- S 
a edge is added the results of his own experience as a professional 
: singer. The ability to consider his problem from two absolutely 
differing points of view is what gives his little volume a value quite : 
out ot the ordinary, for it allows him to indicate a correct and 2 
rational physiological method of voice-production, while making full > 
allowance for the psychological factors involved, such as mentality, s 


artistic temperament and correct conception on the part of the 


singer of the pitch, quality of tone, etc., to be produced. 


In short, 


this book is not only a result of its author’s scientific knowledge 
as a physician, but is also the outcome of his long observation 
and experience as a singer, an ideal combination which has enabled 
him to elucidate the natural functions of the vocal organs in a 
clear, convincing and eminently readable manner. 
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Signor Alessandro Bonci MME, DELIA M. VALER!, The Rockingham, 1744.48 Broadway. New York 





TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with great inter- 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
production and 
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Pension from the Czar for Jan Sibelius—Reviewer of Covent 
Garden Season Singles Out for Commendation Three Singers 
of Special Interest to American Opera-Going Public—A 
Warning for Critics of Modern Extremists—And Now 
Pianists Will Give ‘Festivals’ All by Themselves—Paris 
Hears of Projected Opera of Triple Authorship—Paderewski 








OT every composer is so fortunate as 
Jan Sibelius. Hans Pfitzner, for ex- 
ample—his heart-eating years of struggle 
for recognition of his vision have oc- 
casioned frequent mention of late in con- 
nection with the sudden dawn of a new 
era for him—-might quite conceivably and 
justifiably envy his Finnish colleague, for 
in the latter’s case a bibical truism has 
been demonstrated yet again. After having 
received, several years since, the grant of 
a pension for life from the State in order 
that he might be exempt from the elemen- 
tary worries incident to the struggle for 
existence, Sibelius has now -been made the 
recipient of an annual grant of $500 from 
the Czar of Russia, who desires in this 
way to help foster his creative gift. 
Kk ee 
MID the general chorus of ‘ridicule that 
greets the creative output of an Ar- 
nold Schonberg, foremost of latter-day 
apostles of dissonance, on the Gontinent 
and in England a note of compunction is 
sounded by one of the better-known of 
England’s critical observers of ‘“Who’s 
How” in the world of music. Gerald 
Cumberland has stopped to wonder whether 
in condemning the modern ‘extremists we 
may not be placing ourselves in a position 
parallel with that of Wagner’s contem- 
poraries in regard to the great master of 


the music dramas. This is what he has 
to say in the Manchester Courier: 
“At this precise moment there are in 


the cities of Europe thousands of com- 
posers writing down what seems to them 
both necessary and beautiful. How much 
of this music will be heard? Rather ought 
I to exclaim, how little! Not a tenth of 
this activity meets with its reward; the 
greater portion of the effort is foiled and 
crushed 

“Most of us who care for music wonder 
idly from time to time if we have not a 
personal responsibility towards composers 
of genius who fail to meet with recognition 
through the indifference and mental lassi- 
tude of the general public. We read of 
the pitiable struggles of almost every com- 
poser of genius recorded in history, and 
we know very well that the present is but 
a replica of the past and that what hap- 
pened yesterday and the day before is hap- 
pening again today. We feel anger and 
amazement at the treatment of Wagner 
by his contemporaries, but are we not be- 
having in precisely the same way towards 
Arnold Schénberg and Marcel Xystobam? 
What is still less excusable, are we not 
ignoring the claims of our own native com- 
posers? 

“When the history of contemporary 
music comes to be written, it will be seen 
that once more humanity has failed to re- 
spond to the demands of our greatest men, 
and that we have been won to admiration 
by much that is facile and evanescent and 
have ignored precisely that music which 
makes the greatest call upon our intelli- 
gence and sympathy.” 

* * * 

DURING its late season of nearly fifteen 

weeks—the original date for closing 
was set back three days to permit of three 
supplementary programs by the Russian 
dancers—Covent Garden gave, in all, nine- 
ty-five performances of opera and ballet, 
including six matinées by the Russians. 
The Czar’s dancers, who, according to re- 
port, are not to return to Covent Garden 
next year, monopolized eleven evenings, 
as well, and shared eight with short operas. 
The twenty-two operas sung were given 
in Italian, French and German. 

Of the two novelties produced only one, 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna” 


really caught the public’s fancy. There 
were six performances of it, whereas two 
of “Conchita” proved entirely sufficient to 
satisfy whatever curiosity may have ex- 
isted regarding young Zandonai’s new 
Italian opera. 





and he has the merit of extreme youth! 
Like Mme. Edvina, John McCormack has 
improved in every side of his art in a 
degree that can only be described as sur- 
prising. On one or two occasions his per- 
formance was on a level so high that it 
became almost impossible to recognize in 
him the stiff and stilted player of a year 
or two ago.” 

Of the Russian dancers’ répertoire new 
to London was the ballet “L’Oiseau de 
Feu” written by a young Russian named 
Igoe Stravinsky. The music is described 
as “extraordinarily clever and fascinating.” 
Stravinsky was born near St. Petersburg 
in June, 1882. His father was a bass singer 
who in his own country gained consider- 
able distinction in the operas of Glinka, 
Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff. From 
Rimsky-Korsakoff young Stravinsky took 
lessons in composition and from him, it 
is assumed, he acquired his feeling for the 
brilliant and picturesque in scoring. 

But the master soon discovered the inde- 
pendence and freshness of his pupil’s mitsi- 


‘ 


Edmond Warnery with His Two Sons 


This picture shows Edmond Warrery, the French tenor introduced to this country by Andreas Dippel, 
w'th his two boys, enjoying rustic relaxation on his farm near Louviers, France, where he is spending 


the Summer. Warnery will 


return to America early in the 


Fall to make a concert tour under the 


Redpath direction before rejoining the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company. 





The season’s favorite, according to the 
numerical showing, was “La Boheme,” 
which topped the list with seven perform- 
ances. It was, in fact, almost a Puccini 
year, for both “Madama Butterfly” and 
“Tosca” could boast of the same number 
of hearings as the Wolf-Ferrari novelty 


received, while “The Girl of the Golden 
West” strengthened the numerical show 


ing with three and “Manon Lescaut” with 


two. “Aida” was sung five times, as was 
also “I Pagliacci’”—‘“Cavalleria Rusticana” 
was conspicuously absent from the _ re- 
pertoire—‘Louise,”’ “Rigoletto” and “The 


Huguenots” were heard four times each, 
“Carmen,” “Samson et Dalila,” 
Secret of Susanna” and “La Traviata” 
three times. There were two complete 
“Ring” cycles and two performances of 
“Tristan und Isolde” and nothing else for 
the exclusive Wagnerites. Two perform- 
ances of “The Barber of Seville” on Tet- 
razzini nights completed the list. 
Reviewing the season’s singing, which he 
thinks has been at least “on the level of 
the great seasons in the recent past,” Robin 
H. Legge, writing in the Daily Telegraph, 
singles out for special mention a Canadian 
soprano who is to be added to the Boston 
and Montreal lyric resources next Winter, 
the new Caruso-esque tenor enrolled on 
the Metropolitan’s list in 1913-14, and an 
Irish tenor introduced to this public by 
Oscar Hammerstein at the Manhattan and 
later taken over by Andreas Dippel: 
“Mme. Edvina has made immense strides 


forward alike as singer and as actress, 
and in Mr. Martinelli the Grand Opera 
Syndicate has found a beautiful singer 


who, if carefully ‘nursed,’ should be useful 
out of the common for many a year to 
come; at present he lacks restraint a little, 
perhaps, but his voice is of lovely quality, 


“The 


cat outlook. It is said that when he first 
heard the music of the younger composer’s 
“L’Oiseau de leu” he exclaimed: “Stop 
playing that horrible thing, or I might be- 
gin to like it.” 

* * &* 


[LANISTS, it seems, are now becoming 
so effectually inoculated with the 
deadly festival germ that they are becom 
ing ambitious to give festivals all by them 
selves. Thus Ravul von Koczalski, a coun 
tryman of Paderewski, designated four 
Chopin programs that he gave recently in 
Wiesbaden, at intervals of four or five days 
apart, as a “Chopin Festival.” This Polish 
pianist, whose reputation is based principal- 
ly upon his practical devotion to Chopin, 
played in the course of these four Wies- 
baden recitals the two sonatas, the Fan- 
tasie, the Barcarolle, the Tarantelle, the 
Berceuse, two of the Ballades, two Scherzi, 
three Polonaises, five Nocturnes, eleven 
Etudes, eight Waltzes, seven Mazurkas, 
three Impromptus and all the Preludes. 

It is his desire to give similar Chopin 
cycles in all the larger cities “in order to 
stimulate the interest in and further the 
understanding of Chopin’s music, in the 
broader strata of the music-loving public, 
and also “to perpetuate the traditions of 
Chopin playing” as he has imbibed them 
from his teacher through many years, the 
Chopin pupil, Carl Mikuli. Surely von 
Koczalski would find a congenial spirit in 
the Frenchman, Robert Lortat, who a few 
weeks ago undertook to review Chopin’s 
entire productivity for the pianoforte in 
a series of recitals in London. 


+ * + 
N the recent tennis tournament for 
musicians organized by Le Monde 


Musical and held at St. Cloud, the invita- 


tion extended to British musicians to par- 
ticipate was accepted by R. Walker Robson, 
as his countrymen’s representative. A let- 
ter he has since written to the Musical 
News concerning this unusual week con- 
tains this paragraph: 

“It was a most delightful experience, and 
| thoroughly enjoyed it. It was most in- 
teresting to play against men like Casals, 
and to see Corto, Thibaud and the others 
putting all they knew into the game. | 
must say the French musicians play re- 
markably good tennis; it is their favorite 
game, and their enthusiasm for it is in- 
deed refreshing to see. They are, how- 
ever, very bad sportsmen; the great thing 
is to win, they lose badly, and in order 
to win they do not always give their op- 
ponents the benefit of the doubt as they 
do in England. The Pare of St. Cloud is 
indeed lovely, and I wish I could have 
photographed the merry group of about 
fifty musicians at lunch beneath the trees, 
laughing and playing about like children; 
their spirits always triumphed over the 
changeable climatic conditions. Ten Have 
indignantly refused to finish one set he 
was playing; he said they were laughing 
at him, so he put on his coat and went 
back to Paris!” 

* ok * 


OR Paris’s new opera house, the Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées, Gabriel Astruc, 
whose company has been incorporated with 
a capital of $300,000, is said to have many 
interesting projects up his sleeve. Most 
novel of these is the production of an 
opera of triple authorship—the first act to 
be written by Camille Erlanger, the second 
by Claude Debussy and the third by either 
Maurice Ravel or Malherbe! 

In the September revival of Giordano’s 
“Siberia,” at the Opéra, Lina Cavallieri is 
to appear again with her husband-elect, 
Lucien Muratore, in the role she created 
in Paris. Following it the first novelty of 
the season, “Le Sortilége,” described as a 
“lyric tale,’ by André Gailhard, a Prix de 
Rome winner of a few years ago and 
son of a former director of the Opéra, 
will have Muratore and Russian Maria 
Kousnietzoff for its principal interpreters. 
Alfred Bruneau’s new ballet, “Les. Bac- 
chantes,” will be coupled with it for the 
evening’s bill. 

Bruneau will have a novelty at the Opéra 


Comique as well. There his “Quatres 
Journées,” a lyric drama, will be staged 
after Camille Erlanger’s “La Sorciére,” 


laid over from last season, has been duly 
launched In both of these works Marthe 
Chéval will create the leading female 
roles In the production at the same 
house of Gabriel Fauré’s “Pénélope” 
Lucienne Bréval’s associates in the cast 
will be headed by Charles Rousseliére and 
Felix Vieulle, also known here. 


x * x 
KAN of Germany’s musical directors, 
Ernst von Schuch has lately com 


pleted forty years of active conducting of 
operas in the Fatherland. The deferred 
celebration of his jubilee is to take the 
form of a gala performance of “Die 
Meistersinger” on the opening night, early 
in September, of the Dresden Court Opera, 
which, while not strictly the first night of 
the season, will mark the reopening of the 


house after the Summer’s renovation and 
rebuilding of it 
Born in Graz in November, 1847, D1- 


rector von Schuch, -vho is a Privy Council 
lor, incidentally has made practically his 
entire career at the Dresden Court Opera 
For his “von,” token of conferred nobility, 
he is indebted to the Emperor of his native 
Austria. 


x * * 
‘st’ VERYBODY has a festival but me’ 
may be a colloquial summary of 
the mental reflections that moved the 
Kaiser to decide upon an innovation for 


his Royal Opera in Berlin next Summer, 
but the fact remains that Berlin is then 
to enter the lists with the other German 
centers of Spring or Summer opera fes- 
tivals for the first time. The closing fort 


night of the season, from the Ist to the 
sth of June, is to be given over to a 
series of special performances, for which 


not only the foremost singers of the Ger 
man lyric stage, but also stars of interna 
tional career will be engaged. The suc 
cess of the Cologne and _ Frankfort-on 
Main festival opera weeks of a short time 
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The principal novelty to be produced 
during the coming year w.ll be Strauss’s 
“Ariadne auf Naxos” due shortly after 
the Stuttgart premiére. But the feature 
that will cause the most far-reaching in- 
terest among the institution’s patrons will 
be the entirely new production of the four 
“Ring” music dramas. All cannot be sub- 
mitted to the rejuvenation process at once, 
but an early start will be made with “Das 
Rheingold” in the middle of November, to 
be followed by “Die Walkiire”’ a month 
later, “Siegfried” the middle of February 
and finally “G6tterdammerung,” in con- 
junction with repetitions of the first three, 
the middle of March 

Newly studied will be also “Tristan und 


white and gold volumes in which are bound 
the works of the great composers which 
were arranged on shelves for Queen Alex- 
andra in the music room at Marlborough 
House many years ago.” 

* * * 


ECENTRALIZATION, the movement 
to encourage the production of novel- 


ties in the French provinces independently. 


of the attitude towards them of Paris di- 
rectors, thus developing initiative on the 
part of the lesser cities and tending to 
deprive the capital of undisputed leader- 
ship, has received practical recognition in 
the budget for 1912. 

Of the $5,000 it sets aside to be devoted 
to this cause the Théatre des Arts at 
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Isolde,” Strauss’s version of Gluck’s “Iphi- Rouen, which made the first productions 
FREDERIC genis auf Tauris,” Auber’s “The Mute of of Camille Erlanger’s “T’Aube rouge” and 
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ROYAL -TY that cherishes a special re- 

gard for pianists is indeed a conspicu- 
ous exception in an age in which the mu- 
sical interests of crowned heads are re- 
stricted, for the most part. to opera singers 
with or without interesting personalities, 
whether without or with interesting voices. 
The pianoforte is Oveen Alexandra’s favor- 
ite instrument, and for this reason pianists 
are presented to England’s Queen-mother, 
intelligently enthusiastic music patron that 
she is, more frequently than artists in any 


$1,200 each; the operas at Nancy, where 
Guy Ropartz’s “Le Pays” was introduced, 
and Nantes, which brought the “Myrdinn” 
of Bourgault-Ducoudray to a hearing, have 
been allotted $800 each; while the sum of 
$200 has been paid to the institutions at 
Marseilles and Avignon for similar enter- 
prise. 

For the composers also there has been 
some slight reward. A _ special grant of 
$200 each has been made to Camille Er- 
langer, Guy Ropartz and Felix Fourdrain. 

x * x 
HEN showmen do a quick-change act 
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his first call on Queen Alexandra, for they 
have been on terms of friendship for many 


The story is going the rounds now on 
the other side of a certain circus manager 


Mr. Weigester places the voice and prepares the 
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was one of the numbers Paderewski played 


for her. 


“He read it.” notes the London Daily 


Why, in my circus I had an acrobat for 
$10 a week who risked breaking his neck 
every time he appeared.” >. hk 








WOMEN COMPOSERS 


OF THE LONG AGO 





[From the London Times] 
T must not be imagined that women com- 
posers, any more than women painters, 
have been evolved only as a kind of side- 
product of the political movement which 
has been gathering force during the last 


pearance in the world women were writ- 
ing music, and some had gained a consid- 
erable reputation by doing so. As early 4s 
the middle of the sixteenth century mad- 
rigalists and other writers of vocal music 
of the male sex saw themselves rivaled by 
Clementine de Bourges, and one of her 
four-part choruses, “Da bei rami,” achieved 
the contemporary distinction of being taken 
over by Jacob Paix and transcribed in 
the Orgel-Tabulator book which he pub- 
lished in 1583. Towards the end of the 
century the early efforts of Caccini to es- 
tablish a dramatic style of music on mo- 
nodic principles were supplemented by an 


family and educated her) performed by the 
Tonkunstler Societat. She was also known 
by many other sacred works, as well as by 
a good deal of instrumental music. A 
couple of her sonatas for the harpischord 
which she was taught as a child by Haydn 
when he was living in a garret in the same 


von Paradis, who made a tour round Eu- 
rope as a pianist with a concerto written 
for her by Mozart in her portfolio, and on 
her return home settled down to composi- 
tion and turned out (beside a host of 
smaller works), a funeral cantata for the 
anniversary of the death of Louis XVI, a 
pastoral Singspiel, - and a melodrama, 
“Ariadne and Bacchus”; she also composed 
a magic opera, “Rinaldo und Algine,” to 
supply an entertainment, the vogue for 
which at the end of the century was re- 
sponsible for the hasty composition of 
“Die Zauberflote.” 

The last of the four, Maria Rosa Coccia, 
who was born in 1759, the same 
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SPREADING 


Small Towns Benefiting by Salt 
Lake Conservatory’s Exten- 
sion System 

ALT LAKE CITY, Utah, Aug. 7.— 
As a center of musical activity in the 
intermountain region of the upland West, 
Salt Lake City probably ranks foremost. 
There has always been a kind of musical 
culture and sincere musical work going on 
in the community. The many little towns 
throughout the States of Utah and Idaho 
have given evidence 
of their love for 
music by various 
entertainments for 
home talent. But 
until recently there 
has been no _ long- 
continued organized 
effort in the en- 
couragement of the 
musical art. 


About 





eighteen 
months ago, the 
Utah Conservatory 
of Music was es- 
tablished in Salt 
Lake City. Thicsugh 
the united efforis of 
Prof. John J. Me- 
Clellan, dean of the 
institution; Prof. Willard E. Weihe, presi- 
dent, and the other presiding officers and 
directors, the conservatory now claims an 
enrollment of 1,250 pupils. 

In order to extend the advantages of 
the conservatory to the smaller towns of 
the intermountain region, there was estab- 
lished what is known as the extension de- 
partment. This is made up of competent 
instructors who are sent to those towns 
to prepare pupils for the advanced courses 
of the institute. Extension pupils are en- 
rolled as conservatory pupils, and receive 
full credit for their work, should they 
later become resident conservatory pupils. 
At present extension work is being suc- 
cessfully carried on in fifty towns in Utah 
and Idaho. 

The conservatory has been fortunate in 
securing, as members of its faculty, artists 
who have been closely associated with the 
leading masters of Europe. Prof. John J. 
McClellan, dean and director of the piano 
department, through his brilliant and artis- 
tic efforts on the great Tabernacle organ, 
has won for himself international repute. 
He has received the highest indorsements 
of such artists as Jonas, Scharwenka and 
Jedlickza. The violin department has for 
director Prof. Willard E. Weihe, who re- 
ceived most of his musical education at 
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Director John J. McClellan, 
Dean 


Morton. 
Alfred Best, 

Vocal Department 
the Royal Conservatory of Brussels, Bel- 
gium, and also under the French violinist, 
Vieuxtemps. Prof. Alfred Best, formerly 
leading tenor of the English Grand Opera 
Company, is director of the vocal depart- 
ment. He studied under George Fergus- 
son and other masters in Berlin. 
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PERMANENT ORCHESTRA 
IS ROCHESTER’S PLAN 


Return of Hermann Dossenbach from 
Year’s Stay in Europe Assures Sym- 
phony Season for City 





ocHEesTEerR, N. Y., Aug. 12,—With the 
return from Europe last week of Hermann 
Dossenbach, after a year spent abroad, 
Rochester is assured of a permanent sym- 
phony orchestra. During his stay Mr. 
Dossenbach made a thorough study of 
musical conditions on the continent, having 
attended more than 300 concerts. He spent 
nine months in Berlin, visting also Nurn- 
burg, Dresden, Munich and, later, London. 
According to the Democrat and Chronicle, 
after hearing all the greatest orchestras of 
urope Mr. Dossenbach is of the opinion 
that American orchestras measure fully up 
to their standard. In Berlin he heard 
three series of concerts by the three most 
prominent orchestras in the empire, the 
Konigliche Kapelle or Royal Orchestra, 
which plays at the Royal Opera House 
under the direction of Richard Strauss; 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, directed by 
Arthur Nikisch, and the Bliithner Orches- 
tra, directed by Sigmund Haussegger. 

Mr. Dossenbach could say little concern- 
ing the plans for the organization of Roch- 
ester’s permanent symphony orchestra, be- 
yond the fact that the work of organizing 
the body of musicians and securing guar- 
antees of support was in the hands of com- 
mittees of citizens working under the direc- 
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tion of President Rush Rhees, of the uni 
versity, Walter S. Hubbell and other per 
sons who have a vital interest in the under- 
taking. This work has in the past been 
in the hands of Mr. Dossenbach himself, 
but beginning with the coming season he is 
to devote himself exclusively to the task 
of directing and organizing the musicians 


into a symphony orchestra which is ex- 
pected within a year or two to take its 
place beside the great orchestras of the 


country. 











FROM ‘‘ MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 





Blanche Duffield’s Teachers 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


In the “Mephisto” column of one of your 
recent numbers, referring to the first re- 
vival performances of the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan Opera Company at the Casino, you 
referred to Blanche Duffield as a pupil of 
Oscar Saenger. It must have been an over- 
sight on your part, for it seems to me that 
it is quite generally known in the musical 
world that Blanche Duffield is my pupil. 

If you are at all inclined to be just and 
fair a retraction in the next issue of your 
paper is in order. — 

Yours very sincerely, 
LENA DortA DEVINE. 
Hotel St. Francis, 
San Francisco, Cal., August. 6, 1912. 


[As Mr. Saenger is at present out of 
town it is impossible to verify the statement 
made in “Mephisto” that Blanche Duffield 
is an erstwhile pupil of that teacher. Fur- 
ther investigation reveals the fact, how- 
ever, that Miss Duffield has studied for a 
number of years and is at the present time 
a student of Mme. Jessie Baskerville of 
New York. It should be said, in justice to 
Mrs. Devine, that Miss Duffield studied 
with her when she began her musical edu- 
cation.—Editor MusicaL AMERICA. ] 


American Premiére of “La Bohéme” 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Kindly answer, through your columns, the 
following question: Where and when was 
the first performance of “Boheme” (Puc- 
cini) in America. I am under the impres- 
sion that it was in New Orleans, as I was 


there then. I am a pianist and a subscriber 
to MusIcaAL AMERICA. 
Bessie HEeEsTER MEIER. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 7, 1912. 


_ [The first nerformance of “La Boheme” 
in America was given in New York by 
Henry W. Savage’s company, in English. 
This performance took place at the Amer- 
ican Theater on November 28, 1898. The 
cast included Joseph Sheehan, as Rodolfo; 
Yvonne de Treville, as Mimi, and Villa 
Knox as Musetta. In the following 
month “La Bohéme” was_ given in 
Italian in Philadelphia, at the Acad- 
emy of Music, with Melba, Pandol- 
fini and de Lussan in the leading roles, 
The performance to which you refer was 
probablv the first performance in French 
in this country, which took place in New 
Orleans in the Winter of 1900 by Barrich’s 
company. According to Henry E. Krehbiel, 
in his “Chapters of Opera,” a company of 
Italian singers, some of whom had been 
singing in Mexico, some in South America, 
some in San Francisco, gave in Wallack’s 
Theater, New York, a performance of “La 
Bohéme” on May 16, 1898. The company 
lasted only four days.—Editor Musica 
AMERICA. | 


It is not expected that plans for the per- 
manent organization will be fully developed 


this year, but certain steps will be taken 
in that direction and the Dossenbach con- 
certs this season will be strengthened by 


more rehearsalseand probably by inducing 
skilled performers on such difficult instru 
ments as the oboe and certain horns to 
make their homes in the city. Mr. Dossen- 
bach is certain that with the possible ex 
ception of a few of the more difhcult in 
struments which require almost constant 
practise on the part of the performers, 
there is sufficient talent in the city to make 
such an undertaking successful. 

Some of the plans that are being worked 
out for the permanent organization will 
be put into operation in connection with 
the concerts of the coming season and the 
measure of success that attends the con 
certs this year will probably determine to 
a large degree the length of time which 


must elapse before the permanent sym 
phony organization is realized. Six con- 


certs have been planned for the coming 
Winter. They will be given in the Lyceum 
Theater on the evenings of November 18, 
December 16, January 13, February 10, 
March 10, and April 
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THIRTY-DOLLAR OPERA SEATS 

The dispatches from Furope announce that the seats 
at the first production of Richard Strauss’s new opera 
at Stuttgart will cost $25 to $30 each, and that the 
newspaper critics in various cities have received invita- 
tions, each accompanied by a bill for $7. 

Richard Strauss is a genius. There is probably no 
that. But just as Strindberg “There 
and Crimes,” 


doubt of says, 


are Crimes so also there are geniuses 


and geniuses. There are veniuses whose utterance 
touches the soul of humanity and lives on through 
ages. And there are geniuses who voice and ex- 


press some human phenomenon of the moment—some 
striking but passing phase in the course of life and 
thought, and whose utterance passes with the 
which gave it birth. 

The most extreme advocates of the genius of Rich- 
ard Strauss explain, in arguing for the enduring quali- 
ties of Strauss’s music and fame, that Wagner was 
attacked throughout Jhis life as bitterly as Strauss is 
attacked. 

It is true that to be great is to be attacked. But it 
is not necessarily true that to be attacked is to be 
great. Greatness in and perhaps more, of its 
many meanings must certainly be accorded Richard 
Strauss. He is great in his expansion of the resources 
of the orchestra, for one thing. But the ultimate ap- 
peal oi his quite matter. The 
charging of $25 to $30 apiece for seats for his new 
opera would appear to speak very strongly against it. 

Wagner attained humanity in his music because he 
constantly aspired to speak to and be heard by the 
soul of the people. 
Wagner's thought will realize how ardently he sought 
to reach the people through his art. Aristocratic as he 
may have been in many of his personal whims, he was 


time 


one, 


music is another 


Anyone who follows the course of 


a thorough-going democrat in his art and beliefs. 

The thought of writing virtuoso operas and forcing 
the price of admission up to five or ten times the 
normal amount would have abhorrent to him. 
Such a procedure implies before all else the aristo- 
cratic, the luxurious, the exotic. 

There is no indication in this 
and touch the soul of the people. The indications are 
precisely in the opposite direction. It would seem as 
if the composer were not trying to give something to 


been 


of an aim to reach 


the people, but to get something out of them—at 
least out of those whose degree of material success 
has made them legitimate prey. 

Richard Strauss will get good advertising out of this 
newest proceeding, but the price which he pays may 
possibly be the forfeiture of humanity’s belief in his 
musical sincerity. 





INTELLECTUAL NATIONALISM 


The Russian composer Rachmaninoff has_ been 
quoted as saying recently, concerning nationalism in 
music: “I fully agree that there is a national element, 
but this does not necessarily depend on the primitive 
creations of the masses, but rather on the cultured 
mind of the individual.” 

This is something that is’ important to remember. 
It is very easy to stamp a composition as belonging 
to a certain country by basing it on folksongs native 
to that country. 
and even wonderful results, but still it is the cruder 
way of accomplishing this end. Because of this very 
crudeness it is sometimes the best way to proceed, for 
when intellectualism in music becomes too highly re- 
fined, fresh and simple musical strength is needed, and 
this can be had in recourse to the simple songs of the 
people. 

The kind of nationalism referred to by Rachmaninoff 
comes about in another way. It comes about through 
a composer becoming receptive to certain influences 
peculiar to his own land. It may be that the particular 
climatic conditions of his own country prompt him to 
express himself in a particular and corresponding 
manner. This will bring into his music something 
which would not have come into it in another land. 

Mr. Ashton Johnson, the English lecturer and critic, 
pointed this out in certain compositions of MacDowell, 
where the American composer had introduced rich 
tonal descriptions of our highly colored American 
Autumn, such an inspiration being foreign to England, 
and Europe in general, where Summer passes into 
Winter in a more or less colorless decay. 

Or it may be that a composer notices certain charac- 
teristic traits in his countrymen, and finds them prob- 
ably as well in himself, and proceeds to echo these 
qualities in his music. This again will prompt a kind 
of expression which would not have sprung into ex- 
istence in another nation where the people did not 
have these particular characteristics. 

These are but two of the various possible ways in 
which the national element may come into music 
through the “cultured mind of the individual” rather 
than through the coarser and more direct process of 
the introductions of the folksongs. 

3eethoven was not given to using actual folksongs 
in his compositions, although a very great many of 
his melodies are as simple as folksongs. But no one 
would suspect a Frenchiman or Italian of writing his 
nine symphonies. Neither could one imagine a man of 
any other nation composing the music of Debussy. 

The quality of nationalism in music is a subtle and 
elusive one. Its province is one which is still almost 
totally unexplored—one of the many “darkest Africas” 
in which the psychology of music abounds. 





MILESTONE IN AMERICAN PROGRESS 


The Director of the London Hippodrome is aboard ship 
coming hither to ragtime novelties for 
importation.—The New York Times. 


investigate our 
Time was when Europeans came to these shores 
only for furs and tobacco, or perhaps sometimes to 
search for the fountain of youth. From the beginning 
America has supplied the rest of the world with valu- 
able products, even if at first only on the plane of 
material commodities. Because of the production of 
wealth in America as the first requisite in the establish- 
ment of an American civilization, material, and espe- 
cially values the first things, after 
Indians, for which America became famous. 

As time went on Europeans found that there are 


financial, were 


other things besides a few basic material commodities 
that it was worth while coming to America for. For- 
eigners coming to these shores have long since found 
it worth while to carry away a little “American spirit.” 

Now at last they are coming to us for our ragtime. 
This is a tremendous triumph of progress. 

Ragtime is something which is America’s very own 
invention. It is distinctly a product of the abilities 
and the imagination of own people upon the 
musical, even if it cannot be said upon the artistic, 
plane. America started as a child among the nations, 
and little by little it has been its task to prove that it 
could accomplish that.which was valuable to the other 
nations upon the ascending scale of culture. So far 
has this gone in the course of time that the phrase 
“the Americanization of the world” has now become a 


our 


familiar one. 

The coming of the European capitals to us for our 
ragtime is not the summit of this national progress, 
despite the fact that it is a significant milestone along 


This may lead to highly successful 


r 


the way. The day will come when .\e nations of the 
world will come to us in America for our music—our 
songs, our symphonies and operas—as they now comé 
to us for our ragtime, and as they once came to us for 
our tobacco and furs. 





GERMAN “PARSIFAL” COMPROMISE 


MusicaL AMERICA has had a good deal to say against 
ibe continued Bayreuth monopoly of ‘“Parsifal.” ~Any- 
one who understauds the purposes which animated 
Wagner must understand that he did the one thing 
which it was right and necessary to do at the time 
when he withdrew the performances of his operas 
from the province of the German theater of his day. 
No one capable of understanding Wagner’s progress- 
iveness could conceive of his desire to establish to-day 
what might be regarded as a superstitious and almost 
fanatical cult based upon the eternal segregation of 
certain of his art creations. 

As has been recently stated in MustcaAL AMERICA, an 
organization has been under way in Germany, in- 
volving notable personages, to secure Bayreuth the 
monopoly on “Parsifal.’” The fallacy and error in 
this action have evidently been perceived by the Ger- 
man nation, for a counter-agitation has finally been 
called into existence. 

A suggestion has been made that while ‘“Parsifal” 
should no longer be withheld from the German nation, 
neither should it be allowed to go into the ordinary 
operatic repertory, but should be given special festival 
performances. It is not known whether or not this 
idea has been borrowed from New York, where such 
a course is the custom with regard to “Parsifal.” 

This latest suggestion in Germany with regard to 
this troublesome work is probably the most sensible 
one. It relieves the tension which would exist under 
a continued monopoly, and does not profane the work 
by making a sheer commercial product of it or by 
placing it in immediate comparison with musical stage 
works which have about as much in common with it 
as a “best seller” has with the “Divine Comedy.” 








PERSONALITIES 














New York Singer Engaged for La Scala 


Mme. Luisa Villani, who is familiar to musical per- 
sons throughout the country as the result of her splen- 
did personation of Minnie in Henry W. Savage's 
production of “The Girl of the Golden West,” will be 
a leading soprano at La Scala, Italy’s leading opera 
house, this coming season. Mme. Villani is the wife 
of Dr. Baledesco Balderschi,, one of the foremost 
Italian physicians in New York. The snapshot was 
made at Norfolk, Conn., where Mme. Villani sang re 
cently. 

Flonzaley—Eight hours for sleep, eight for practice, 
and the remaining eight for recreation is the daily rout- 
ine of the Flonzaley Quartet during the Summer. The 
four musicians have again met at Tronchet, Lusanne, 
after a few weeks at home—Mr. Betti in Florence, Mr. 
d’Archambeau in Verviers, and Mr. Ara in Venice, Mr. 
Pochon’s home being the little Swiss settlement where 
for years the Flonzaleys have done their Summer work. 
Work it is, too, despite the eight-hour recreation allow 
ance. All day long in a quaint little cottage built ex- 
pressly for the purpose in the woods, the four musi 
clans tune their instruments and play their programs 
for the coming season—a new répertoire being neces 
sary every year. 

Hutcheson—Ernest Hutcheson, the pianist, and 
Frank Croxton, the baritone, recently invited the mem- 
bers of the Chautauqua, N. Y., Music Club to an in- 
formal musicale, in which there was no set program, 
the guests being asked to request their favorite num- 
bers in the répertoires of their hosts. 
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was among the first to remove its oftices to 
the uncompleted building, and it was in his 
temporary headquarters that Mr. Haensel 
received a representative of Musica AMER- 
icA. The bleak atmosphere of this room, 
with its expanse of bare, white walls, was 
quite different from the cosiness which is 
soon to be a characteristic of the offices of 
the firm on the Firty-third street side of 
the building. 

“As an American musical manager in 
Europe,’ declared Mr. Haensel, “the one 
feature of the situation which amazed me 
there was the inflation of values in the 
fees asked by some European artists for 
a tour in the United States. I should say 
conservatively that the prices paid to ar- 
tists in Europe are about one-third of 
those in vogue in America. Some foreign 
artists, however, have been led to believe 
that America is the land-where-money- 
grows-on-trees, and when it is proposed 
that they make an American tour they im- 
mediately ask a price which is not three 
times their European figure, but six or 
seven times that amount. This makes it 
impossible for the manager to bring over 
such an artist, »articularly one who may 
be famous in Europe, but who is prac- 
tically unknown to the general American 
public. 

“It is a mistake for the foreign musician 
to suppose that he is known to all Ameri- 
cans, simply because his name is more or 
less of a household word in Europe. Un- 
fortunately, the American newspapers do 
not see enough ‘news value’ in musical 
events to pay much attention to them, and 
an ordinary prize fight or baseball game 
receives more space than the most im- 
portant happening in the musical world. 
Though they chronicle the progress of the 
foreign stage, the doings of European mu- 
sicians are generally left unrecorded in the 
American dailies, except in the case of 
some freakish personality. This is one 
occasion when the American musical papers 
are called into service—to make known to 
this country’s music lovers the leading mu- 
sicians of Europe. 


Blazing the Musical Trail 


“Suppose that a foreign artist, who is 
anxious to make an American tour next 
season, in spite of the fact that he is»an 
unknown quantity in the United States, 
should say to the remonstrating manager, 
‘Oh, that is all right—I will advertise in 
the musical papers!’ That will not be 
sufficient, however, for the publicity cam- 
paign should have begun at least a year 
before, in order that the American musical 
public might have formed a definite idea 
of the artist before his arrival. 

“Take the case of Carl Flesch, the emi- 
nent violinist, whom we are to introduce 
to America during the season of I913-I4. 
Before I went abroad to contract with Mr. 
Flesch for this tour I had in my pocket 
statements from the leading orchestral con 
ductors of America to the effect that they 
would engage the violinist for appearances 
with the’; orchestras. Such men were 
quite aware of Mr. Flesch’s high rank as 
an artist, but one is not for a moment 
to suppose that the rank and file of con- 
cert audiences throughout the country are 
entirely familiar with his work. It is true 
that he is widely known here as a suc- 
cessful pedagog, for the ambition of the 
talented American violinist who goes 
abroad is generally to study with Leopold 
\uer or with Mr. Flesch. 

“We intend to wage a publicity campaign 





-Photo by Mishkin. 


Fitzhugh W. Haensel, of the Firm of 
Haensel & Jones, Concert Managers, 
of New York 


point out that as a concert artist he is a 
musician of serious purpose and warm 
sympathy, and that as a soloist with orches- 
tra he has had a place all his own in 
European musical life.” 

Haensel & Jones have recognized the 
present day demand for opera singers on 
the concert platform by heading their list 
of artists for next season with Alessandro 
Bonci, Mme. Jeanne Gerville-Réache, Leo 
Slezak, Mme. Jeanne Jomelli and Ellison 
Van Hoose “The wise musical manager,” 
commented Mr. Haensel, “heeded this trend 
of the concert business several years ago, 
and laid his plans with that in view. Just 
how long this opera mania will last it 1: 
hard to tell—at any rate, there is no sign 
of a change at present. 


How Personality Is Cultivated 


“The opera singer has one great advant- 
age over the concert artist in the possession 
of that negotiable asset—personality. Now, 
this quality does not spring up naturally 
without cultivation, but must be nurtured 
carefully by that literary gardener, the 
press agent. Not only does the wise opera 
singer employ a press agent to develop 
her personality, but she has the assistance 
of the publicity department of the opera 
company. It is easier to make the opera 
star interesting to the public because there 
is something more tangible to work on 
than there is in the case of the concert 
artist. 

“It is the dual personality of the opera 
singer which stirs the imagination of the 
public. People are familiar with the work 
of the singer before the footlights and with 
her appearance in. her various characters 
and they are consumed with curiosity to 
see what she is like when off the stage 
Some time ago I was trying to book a 
re-engagement of one of our opera artists 
in a Western city where he had scored a 
big success, and [ received the answer, ‘We 
don’t want him now, for we saw him last 
vear. You notice that they did not say 
anything about ‘hearing’ him—it was the 
chance to get a glimpse of the singer in 
his away-from-the-opera-house personality 
which had appealed to them. 

“The rubber-stamp phrase, ‘Formerly of 
the Such-and-Such Opera Company,’ has 
become so overworked that in the case of 
singers who have not yet reached the front 
rank at the various opera houses it is 
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pianos at a lower rate than ever. 
piano (5 ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany case at the ex- 
tremely low figure of $750 is the splendid result. 
Thus the great problem of giving the best article at 
the most reasonable cost has been successfully solved. 
Steinway & Sons invite the careful inspection and 
critical examination by the public of this their latest 
great achievement in the art of pianoforte building. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 
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better not to qualify their names with this 
identification. 

“Coincident with the growth of this 
craze for opera stars in concert has been 
the decrease in the number of American 
oratorio societies, both of which * causes 
have united in curtailing the activities ot 
some singers of this type. The lessening 
demand for oratorios has been somewhat 
equalized, however, by the increasing num- 
ber of Spring festivals. 

“Nevertheless even this field has been 
invaded by the opera singers, and the big 
ger festivals rely largely upon the operatic 
song birds for their ‘artists’ night’ per- 
formances. A _ healthy counteracting in- 
fluence is the custom of the symphony 
orchestras in taking with them on their 
tours a quartet of purely concert artists, 
with whose aid and that of the local 
choruses a successful festival can be given 
in the music centers -.of more moderate 
size.” 

Aids to the Instrumentalist 


As a weapon for the instrumentalist 
against this onslaught of the opera singers 
in the concert field, Mr. Haensel prescribes 
a sane development of the artist’s individ- 
uality in his relation to the public. “The 
violinist somehow seems to have an easier 
task in this regard,’ added the manager, 
“possibly because the audience can see his 
face, which means so much in the imprint 
of the player’s personality upon the audi- 
ence. Then, too, he may address his music 
to one member of the audience, as some 
violinists do, and by swaying this one 
person he can carry with him the entire 
audience. 

‘A most difficult task is that of the 
pianist when it comes to projecting his per- 
sonality across the concert platform. The 
very fact that he does not face his audi- 
ence may account in part for this difficulty, 
and the close attention which he must pay 
to the keyboard keeps him from actively 
sending any individuality-waves into the 
audience. His personality must be dis- 
played in his ‘playing alone, with the mes- 
sage that he thus sends to his hearers. We 
must make an exception in the case of 
pianists who exhibit freakish idiosyncrasies, 
which antagonize those thinking people who 
realize that the peculiarities are only a 


pose ‘The pianist who is a thoughtful mu- 
siclan dispenses with these artificialities, 
and relies upon his own pianistic equip- 
ment and the poetry with which he inter- 
prets the composer’s meaning. 


Problem of American Pianists 


“It is the American pianist, however, who 
strikes the extreme up-hill road to success 
owing to the competition of foreign pianists 
whose European tame has been impressed 
upon the American public with consummate 
showmanship. In this connection, | was 
delighted to find that our native pianist, 
\rthur Shattuck, has been accepted in 
Kurope as an artist of high standing, and 
that he has no difficulty in securing the 
very best engagements on the other side. 
Here is a case of a pianist of serious pur 
pose who is received as a real artist with- 
out resorting to platform eccentricities. 

“In private life Mr. Shattuck is extreme 
ly shy and retiring, and yet the moment 
he steps upon the stage he succeeds in 
winning attention. | remember one ap 
pearance in Detroit, when I| returned to 
the hotel at six in the evening to find M1 
Shattuck extremely worried because his 
piano had not yet arrived. By devoting 
the next three hours to the matter, and 
by sending over to Canada for piano tuners, 
I managed to get the instrument on the 
stage while the concert was going on. | 
had supposed that this diffident young ar- 
tist would be completely upset by the worry 
which he had just gone through, but in 
stead he had perfect command of himself, 
was applauded as he appeared on the 
stage, and gave a performance which com 
pletely won his audience.” 


Tours for Composer-Conductors 


As a possible phase of the concert busi- 
ness Mr, Haensel suggested the bringing to 
America of noted European composers, not 
for “guest” appearances as conductors of 
the leading orchestras, but on carefully 
organized tours, in which the composer 
would conduct productions of his own 
works by societies in various cities. ‘The 
country would have to be prepared for the 
coming of such a celebrity far in advance,” 
declared Mr. Haensel, “for although the 


[Continued on next page] 
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works of such a man might be in the rép- 
ertoire of professional musicians, the ‘man 
in the street’ might not be sufficiently in- 
terested to buy a ticket for the concert. 
“While abroad I met Gabriel -Pierné, 
who was unable to make his proposed 
American tour because he could not get 
his release from the Colonne Orchestra 
management. With Pierné I met Ernest 
Fanelli, whose discovery as a composer by 
Pierné is one of the romances of modern 
music. Fanelli has not ‘found himself’ 
since his sudden rise to fame in middle 
age. There is pathos in the way he looks 
at Pierné, with devotion like that of a 
dog for its master, as much as to say, ‘I 
owe everything to you.’ A happy feature 


of Fanelli’s story is the kindness that is 
being shown to him. One well-to-do ap- 
preciator has been entertaining Fanelli at 
his country home, while another has pro- 
vided him with a pension so that he may 
never be in want. Besides this Pierné has 
been most thoughtful to him.” 

Mr. Haensel concluded his ceremony of 
initiating Aeolian Hall as an _ objective 
point for interviewers by leading the way 
to the concert hall on the first floor. This 
was a weird sight with masses of plaster 
and interwoven scaffolding barring the 
visitor at every step. In its crude form it 
required a great deal of imagination to 
picture this a.ditorium as the place where 
New York’s music lovers will in a few 
months hear the Damrosch orchestra and 
many favorite artists. K. S 








ORCHESTRAL PLAYER AS A “SOUL” 











Arthur Nikisch’s Secret of Success as a Director—How the 
“‘ Humanity ” of a Leader Is Communicated to an Audience 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 








hd is something more than a hint at one 

of the great factors of success in con- 
ducting that Arthur Nikisch threw out in 
his last visit to America, when he told a 
MusicAL AMERICA interviewer that one of 
the secrets of his success lay in the fact 
that he treated the men of his orchestra as 
“souls, and not as To do this 
must be one of the very foundation princi- 
ples of great conducting. 

Nothing is plainer to the orchestral lis- 
tener of broad experience than that the 
“humanity” of a leader is in some way 
communicated to an audience through his 
performance. ‘There are a number of ways 
in which this might occur. It might be 
through the opportunity of the audience to 
observe the conductor personally, through 
their opportunity to notice or “feel” the 
spirit with which the men play under a 
certain conductor, or it might show itself 
in the nature and quality of the interpreta- 
tion itself. 

Mr. Nikisch’s remark 
the insufficiency of the last of the three 
processes mentioned as a means of such 
transmission. Interpretation is a process 
of the mind, an intellectual process, and 
if a leader were to wholly concentrate him- 
self upon his conception of the interpreta- 
tion of a work, making his players, as it 
were, parts of the machinery of his own 
mind, he would quickly bring about an 
unpleasant condition of tension that would 
be felt by everyone: himself, his players 
and the audience. 

Such a rigid course is the exact opposite 
of regarding the players as “souls,” and 
it is those who pursue it who take the 
attitude which Mr. Nikisch describes of 
proclaiming “I am a god” or “I am a 
Jupiter.” 

Nothing is “felt” more quickly by a 
sensitive listener than this attitude of dom- 
ination. It is egotism in every instance, 
the desire not to be interpreter, but to be 
boss. It inevitably implies lack of sym- 
pathy with the players, a sympathy without 
which it is impossible for them to be at 
ease and happy in the discharge of their 
task. Egotism of this sort stands directly in 
the way of the revelation of the music 
for its own sake, and while a conductor 
afflicted with it may have certain redeem- 
ing virtues, they can never gain for him 
the appealing qualities and peculiar quali- 
ties which come from treating the players 
as “souls.” 

Such a 


machines.” 


is a testimony to 


sympathetic attitude does not 
imply lax discipline. Precisely because the 
orchestral player is a “soul” he distin- 
guishes discipline with sympathy from the 
spirit of mere domination, and responds 
accordingly. He likes to play under a con- 
ductor capable of the former, and does not 
like to play under the other. And that 
difference in feeling leads to a difference 
in performance. w,iultiply, then, the effect 
upon one man by the number of men in a 
symphony orchestra and it is easy to see 
what the result must be in the total effect. 

That Mr. Nikisch should take note of 
the mood of an individual player in his 


orchestra is in itself cause for comment. 
But that he should allow that observation 
to cause him to actually alter the tempo 
of a symphonic movement will prove a 
startling bit of information to one who 
supposes that a great conductor must neces- 
sarily have a rigid conception of the tempo 
of a standard work and cling to it rain 
or shine. And yet if the enforcement 
of the preconceived tempo will put a dam- 
per on the spirit of the music and a natural 
tempo under the circumstances will let the 
spirit of the music through, why not take 
the better way and save the soul of the 
music at the cost of the tempo. 

Such a possibility, as Mr. Nikisch pic- 
tures it, is something which critics might 
profitably bear in mind. 

One can scarcely be a martinet and a 
poet at the same time, and as music is 
poetry and not machinery the great con- 
ductor will conduct himself accordingly. 


CONCERT AT NARRAGANSETT 





Quartet of Notable Soloists Performs 
Highly Entertaining Program 


ProvIDENCE, Aug. 8—An unusually fine 
concert was given in the ball room of the 
Hotel Mathewson at Narragansett Pier last 
Tuesday evening. The artists, Agnes Kim- 
ball, soprano; Margaret Keyes, contralto; 
Paul Althouse, tenor, and Charles N. Gran- 
ville, baritone, were all heard at their very 
best in the following program: 

Polonaise Militaire, Chopin, Mathewson Or- 
chestra; Duo, “‘Lost Proscribed,’’ from ‘‘Martha,”’ 
Messrs. Althouse and Granville; Aria from 
“Madama _ Butterfly,” “One Fine Day,” Mrs. 
Kimball; Prologue from “Pagliacci,” Mr. Gran- 
ville; Recitation and Aria, “Che Faro,’’ Gluck, 
Miss Keyes. Aria from “La Boheme,” “Che 
gelida manina,’ Mr. Althouse; Overture, ‘“‘The 
Bat,’ J. Strauss, Mathewson Orchestra, ‘“Rigo- 
letto Quartet; Songs for Baritone, (a) ‘‘Here on 
the Brae’? (new), Jules Jordan, (b) “The Old 
B'ack Mare,’’ (c) “Let Miss Lindy Pass,”’ Rogers, 
suug by Mr. Granville; Songs for Soprano, (a) 
“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water’’ and (b) 
“ar Off I Hear a Lover’s Flute,’ Cadman, (c) 
“A Dream,” Grieg, sung. by Mrs. Kimball; Songs 
for Contralto, (a) The Halls o’ Skye,” Harris, 
(b) “Coolan Dhu,” Leoni, (c) “A  Birthday,”’ 
Cowen, sung by Mis Keyes; ‘Celeste Aida,’ Mr. 
Altaouse, “Martha,” Quartet. 

The best people at the Pier and vicinity 
were present and manifested the greatest 
interest in the splendid singing of this 
notable quartet. Dr. Jules Jordan, of 
Providence, made all the arrangements for 
the concert and was warmly congratulated 
on its successful issue. The new song of 
his “Here on the Brae,” sung on this oc- 
casion for the first time, met with instant 


success. It was well sung by Mr. Gran- 
ville, who, together with the composer, 
bowed thanks repeatedly for the recall 


given. The song has a simple yet beautiful 
melody, and the words, also by Dr. Jordan, 
are charming. G. F. H. 





Covent Garden’s season formally closed 
on July 29, but the house was kept open 
three days longer for additional perform- 
ances by the Russian ballet headed by Ni- 
jinsky and Karsavina. 





Luisa Tetrazzini will make a concert tour 
of England again in the Autumn. 
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LONGEST COVENT GARDEN SEASON ENDS 


Puccini the Most Popular Composer in Fifteen Weeks of Opera in 
London—Success and Disappointments of the Season 


Bureau of Musical America, Melba. Of the artists whg have claimed a 
London, 48 Cranbourn Street, W. C., first hearing the most noteworthy was Mr. 
August 3, 1912. Martinelli, who not only enjoys the dis- 


" | ; tinction of being the youngest tenor to 
HE curtain has fallen at Covent Garden make his mark on our lyric stage but thor- 


on the longest opera season in the his- oughly justified the very high credentials 
tory of that house. Beginning on April 20, he brought with him from Italy. Another 
the season has occupied practically fifteen tenor, Mr. Cellini, proved himself a useful 


. x : recruit, while an artist by no means de- 
reeks. > sty , ) ~ ° ° * ° 
weeks. Of the ninety-five performances it  ¢cient’in charm or accomplishment, in the 


is of importance to find that ballet occupied person of Mme. Agostinelli, also won for 
eleven evenings and six matinées and herself a welcome among the season's new- 


shared the bill with opera on eight ather ‘COMers. 6 


occasions, making a total of twenty-five per- Anc what of those w hom our opera-goers 
welconi. as old friends? First and fore- 


permanent attractiveness about the ballet Destinn, whose singing this Summer has 


that there is in the opera, but with the wen- been magnificent. Never before has het 


. P ; voic n m rely, or her use of i 
eral public eager for ballet the svndicate oice sounded more lovely, or her use of it 
more perfect, and it is not too much to 


can scarcely be blamed for making hay say that in everything she has done this 
while the sun shines. A way out will season this supremely gifted artist has cov- 
doubtless be found, and this will probably — ered herself with glory. On the purely his- 
trionic side an achievement that dwells 


take the form of a separate season in the wae 
the memory was Mr. Marcoux’s fine per- 


Ts > > gq 9 ¢ : - . . . . . 
W inter for the ballet, or a separate sub formance of Scarpia in “Tosca,” while it is 
scription if it is allowed to remain a feature qa pleasure to recall the very decided success 
of the Summer season. in that opera ot Mme. Edvina and in others 


by Lydia Lypkowska and John McCormack. 
Nor must one forget Mme. Kirkby-Lunn, 
Paul Franz, a tenor of really commanding 
attributes; Dinh Gilly gee the ever-wel- 
come and versatile Mr. Sammarco. There 
have been others, of course. But the names 
I have recalled are among those that will 
be best remembered in a season of which 
the most distinguishing feature, on the 
whole, has been the generally high level of 
the performances given and upon that fact 
congratulations are due to H. V. Higgins, 
Percy Pitt and Neil Forsyth, who, with the 
season now ended, has completed the twen- 
ty-second year of his connection with Cov- 
ent Garden 

The Titanic Band Memorial Concert held 
on May 24 at Albert Hall resulted in a net 
profit of £793. This sum has been distrib- 
uted as follows: £400 to the Mansion House 
Fund, earmarked for survivors of the mu- 
sicians ; £225 for a memorial in the new in- 
stitute of the Orchestral Association; £80 
to the Samaritan Fund of the Royal So- 
ciety of Musicians, and £80 to the Orches- 
tral Association Distress Fund for orches- 
tral players to be founded in memory of 
the Titanic bandsmen. 


The operatic répertoire has inevitably 
been restricted.. The hoped-for revival of 
Boito’s “Metistofele” had to be abandoned, 
while similar disappointment awaited opera- 
lovers of modern sympathies who had noted 
Debussy’s “Pelléas et Meélisande” among 
the works set down for a hearing. But such 
disappointmerts are unavoidable in any op- 
eratic campaign planned upon a Covent Gar- 
den scale, and one must be thankful that 
they have been so few. A glance at the 
list of operas performed during the season 
now closed naturally prompts an inquiry as 
to which of them has enjoyed the highest 
favor. This distinction must be claimed 
for “La Boheme,” of which there have been 
seven performances, and it is worth noting, 
moreover, that it was given without a 
“star cast.” Everything, indeed, points to the 
probability that Puccini boasts at the pres- 
ent day more admirers among tne general 
body of opera-goers than any other mod- 
ern composer. All told, he has obtained 
twenty-four hearings. In other words he 
has monopolized more than a third of the 
total number of evenings devoted exclu- 
sively to opera—a good record, surely. 

One may, of course, easily appreciate the 


attitude of those who regret that, in a sea- Parisian Singer’s Début 
son which has given us a preponderance of i 
modern Italian opera it should not have \ pleasant matinée musicale at the Graf- 


been possible to include the later Verdi, as ton Galleries last week served to introduce 
represented by “Otello,” or “Falstaff,” and a little late in the season, perhaps, a clever 
it would hardly be possible to withhold Parisian artist, Suzanne d’Astoria, who, 
sympathy from those music-lovers who feel with her abundant gifts of temperament and 
that by a total neglect of Mozart in the excellently trained voice should go far. She 
longest opera season of which we have sang the Mad Scene from Ambroise 


any record they have suffered almost an Thomas’s “Hamlet” really brilliantly, so 
injustice. But, on their side, no doubt, the much so as to provoke a genuine desire to 
opera authorities would meet any com- hear her on the stage, where her principal 
plaints of the kind with the rejoinder, “We work has been done hitherto. 

cannot do everything,’ and who will be Pianists do not figure largely in the Phil- 
found to den, the logic of such a reply? harmonic Society's list of Gold.Medal re 


cipients. At the concert on November 21 
Harold Bauer is to receive the distinction 

With two or three exceptions, the artists so that an English pianist will henceforth 
who have appeared during the season be found in the list with Paderewski and 
earned long since the right to a hearing at Sauer. Sefior Casals, who will be asso- 
Covent Garden. The list of prima donnas’ ciated with Messrs. Bauer and Thibaud 
has been the poorer by the absence of Mme. during the Autumn in a trio tour, was hon- 


The Artists Heard 
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Pianist Extraordinary 
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ored with the society’s gold medal in March _ playing with Mrs. Clara Hammerschlag, 
last. daughter of the late Henry Wolfsohn, the 
Congratulations to Sir Henry J. Wood manager, near the Hammerschlag home in 
and Lady Wood on the birth of a daughter, Ridgewood, N. J., the pianist and Mrs. 
the happy event occurring on July 24. Hlammerschlag were photographed holding 
ANTONY M. STERN. their golf sticks. 
Mme. Mér6 will be one of the soloists ar 
the Worcester festival. Then she goes to 


MME MERO NOTED the Pacific coast. She has a number of en- 
. , 4 . 


gagements after that with orchestral or- 


PIANIST, DEVOTES ganizations and will also pl iy in recitals. 
HERSELF TO GOLF William J. Falk Continues Vocal In- 


struction in New York During 
Summer 


William J. Falk, assistant to Oscar 
Saenger, and himself a vocal teacher who 
is known because of his good work, has 
been devoting several days each week dur- 
ing July to Summer classes in New York 
and is to spend all of August in the city on 
account of the demand for instruction. In 
order to do this Mr. Falk has had to omit 
his usual Summer trip to Europe. It is be- 
coming more and more the custom for 
teachers from the West and South to come 
to New York during the Summer for les- 
sons, and aside from many of this teacher’s 
pupils, who continued their lessons during 
July and August, Mr. Falk has had students 
from Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Minne 
sota, Michigan, Pennsylvania, North Caro 
lina, Oregon and other States. Mr. Falk 
will finish his Summer season the first of 
September and will then take his vacation. 

















Jules Falk and Vera Curtis in Pier Con- 
cert at Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Aug. 10.—Jules 
Falk, the popular violinist, and Vera Curtis, 
ye soprano, engaged for next season by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, were the so- 
loists with the Martini Symphony Orches 
tra in a recent Sunday music festival at 
the Steel Pier, Miss Curtis having been se- 
cured for a return engagement. Mr. Falk 
displayed his artistry in the Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria” and the Wagner “Album 
blatt,” and he was eqaually well appreciated 














il in his various encores. The “Jewel Song,” 

from “Faust,” was delightfully delivered 

Yolanda Méré, the Pianist, and Mrs. by Miss Curtis, her pianissimo heing espe 
Clara Hammerschlag cially beautiful. The orchestra numbers 
included an arrangement of the “Medita- 

Yolanda Méré, the distinguished Hungar- tion” from “Thais” by Ettore Martini, 


ian pianist, who is now- making America Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” and Liszt’s Second 
her home, has gone in for golf. While Rhapsody 
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NEW MUSIC—-VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





WO sets of uncommonly good solo 
songs are among the recent issues of 
Carl Fischer, New York.* Three songs, op. 
76, “Song of the Woods,” “A Dream” and 
“An Evening Song,” by Adolph M. Foerster, 
the Pittsburgh composer, will repay any 
artist for the time spent in examining them, 
for they show a trained hand in composi- 
tion and a store of musical ideas worthy 
of note. 


The “Song of the Woods,” which has the 


German title “Waldhornklange,” actually 
suggests the sound of the forest horns, 
which are known musically as French 


horns, though the old “Waldhorn” was un- 
doubtedly a natural horn without any of 
the modern mechanisms. It is full of at- 
mosphere and the middle portion in E ma- 
jor, 6/4 time, is beautiful melodic writing, 
suggesting in places the songs of Franz 
Liszt in its suave and fluent melody. “A 
Dream,” to a Thomas Moore poem, has 
much charm and is exceedingly singable. 
Here, too, the composer exhibits his full 
command of effects; and the ending, a 
passage that would suit muted strings in 
the orchestra admirably, is wonderfully 
managed. It is dedicated to the popular 
young American soprano, Anna Case. In 
“An Evening Song,” a more solemn note 
is sounded and is carried out with skill. It 
is almost Brahmsian in its avoidance of 
the sensual, in its carefully planned lines, 
and is well written for the voice. 

“The Sea Hath Its Pearls,” “Beware” 
and “Do I Love Thee?” are three songs by 
Victor Kolar, a young Bohemian composer 
resident in New York. Mr. Kolar has 
come before New York audiences with a 
symphonic poem, “Hiawatha,” played by 
the Symphony Society of New York, of 
which orchestra the composer is a mem- 
ber, and though there was some question 
at the time as to the merit of this orches- 
tral work these three songs give evidence 
of undoubted talent. 

The setting of the Heine poem in the 
Longfellow translation is natural in plan 
and certainly well done, while the “Beware” 
has in it an excellent musical portrayal of 
the coquettish character of the poem. In 
the music one finds something that smacks 
of an acquaintance with Puccini’s “La Bo- 
héme” music, but there is nothing at all in 
it that can be construed as plagiarism. “Do 
I Love Thee?” is a pretty song with an ac- 
companiment in sixteenth notes in purely 
Schumannesque manner. It is handled 
with considerable deftness, and though 
there is nothing particularly individual to 
be found in it it has the distinction of be- 
ing natural and pleasing. 


x * x 
THE 


house of G. Schirmer has within the 
past month made one of the most im- 

senna’ additions to organ literature in 

which an 

ured. It is 


American publisher has yet fig- 
“A Critico-Practical Edition of 
3ach’s Complete Organ Works’? edited by 
two of the greatest Bach authorities living 
to-day, Charles Marie Widor, the French 
organist and composer, and Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, a noted German organist of 
Strassburg. Thus far the first volume con- 
taining the “Preludes and Fugues of the 
Youthful Period” has been issued. 

This volume has an introduction in re- 
gard to the plan, to which are affixed the 
names of both editors, and also general 
conceptions of how the Preludes and 
Fugues should be played by Dr 
Schweitzer. The questions of “T,emno,” 
“Registration” and “Phrasing” are all dis- 
cussed and excellent ideas presented. The 
publishers have spared no expense in mak- 
ing this series a monumental work, for the 
paper, engraving and general makeup is of 
the highest possible quality. Edited by two 
men of the standing of Widor and 
Schweitzer, it represents the result of years 
of work and experience on the part of 
these two distinguished musicians. 

If the volume has a fault it is that its 
editors forgot that they were editing an 
educational edition of Bach, an _ edition 


**“Sonc or THe Woops,” “A Dream.” “AN 
EVENING Sone.” Three Songs for a Medium 
Voice. By Adolph M. Foerster, op. 76. Pr'ces 60 
and 50 cents each. “THe Sea Hatn Its PEarts,”’ 
“Beware!” “Do I Love THeEp?” Three Songs for 


a Medium Voice. By Victor Kolar, op. 18 
Price, 50 cents each. Published by Carl Fischer, 
New York. 


AND FuGuEsS OF THE YOUTHFUL 
Ppriop.”” By Johann Sebastian Bach. Edited by 
Charles Marie Widor and Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 
First Volume of “A Critico-Practical Edition of 
Bach’s Organ Works.’’ Published by G. Schirmer, 
New York. Price, $2.00 net. 


+*PRELUDES 


which the organ-student should play from 
and look to for hints. A work intended 
for this purpose should have the pedaling 
carefully indicated, for it stands in the 
same class as educational piano music. No 
one thinks to-day of writing piano-music 
for teaching purposes and not marking the 
fingering, but the fact remains that even 
two celebrated organists like M. Widor and 
Dr. Schweitzer have allowed this important 
item to escape them. 

It is to be hoped that the other volumes 
of the set—there are to be eight in all, all 
to be issued within a year from now—will 
have this necessary matter attended to, as 
it is bound to play a part in the sale and 
consequent success of the edition, which is, 
in all other details, far too fine to be 
marred by an.omission of this kind. 


er ae 


R H. PRUTTING, a composer living in 

Hartford, Conn., who was awarded 
the Steinert prize offered at Yale Univer- 
sity for his “Carnival Overture” for full 
orchestra last year, has published a suite 
of “Escenas Mexicana” (Mexican Scenes) 
for piano.t There are four of them, and 
though none of them is radical in concep- 
tion they are a pleasing group of pieces 
written by one who understands the prin- 
ciples of composition. The first is a 
plaintive, tranquil Idyll, “At Twilight,” the 
second a plaintive Serenade, followed by a 
well-written Habafiera, and the final num- 
ber a brilliant “Valse Espagnole.” 

The pieces will make excellent teaching 
material and are nicely fingered and 
phrased. The first piece might serve for 
use in recital where the player does not 
desire a difficult composition as one of the 
numbers in a group. 

x ok * 


ONE of the finest new sets of songs is- 

sued recently is a set of five by Louise 
Ayres Garnett,{ an American composer 
whose name has been made familiar to 
audiences by Kitty Cheatham, who has 
sung some of this comnoser’s children’s 
songs at her recitals. The “A May-Pole 
Dance,” in old English style, has a charm 
all its own; “A Summer Sea” has individ- 
uality, while “Boyhood,” which has some- 
thing of the same atmosphere as Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Christ. When a Child a Garden 
Made,” both in poem and music, is a gem 
that should make an appeal to audiences 
throughout the country. “Over the Hills 
of Home?” is less original in music but still 
effective and “The Voyage” is worthy of 
attention. 

There is something in these five songs 
that bespeaks a gift in composition far 
above the average; the conventional does 
not find a sponsor in this composer, for 
she avoids it with a deftness of expression 
that arouses more than passing interest. 
Harmonically she says something fresh and 
inspiriting and her melodic flow is also ex- 
ceedingly happy. The poems of the third 
and fifth songs, which are her own, show 
her the possessor of a literary gift of con- 
siderable excellence and find faithful in- 
terpretation in the music which she has 
conceived for them. The songs are pub- 
lished in two keys, the first four high and 
medium and the last medium and low. 





t“Escenas MeExIcANa,” (Mexican Scenes.) 
Suite for the Piano. By R. H. Prutting, op. 5. 
Published by W. B. Hasey, Boston, Mass. Price, 
40 and 50 cents each. 
§‘‘Five Soncs For A_SOLo 
\CCOMPANIMENT.” By Louise 
May-Pote Dance. ” Price, 50 cents. “A SuMMER 
Sea,” -“THE Voyace.”’ Price, 40 cents each. 
‘“BoynHoop,” “Over tHe Hits or Home.” Price, 
60 cents each. Published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Singer and Violinist at Belmont Musicale 


Newport, R. I., Aug. 8—Mr. and Mrs 
August Belmont gave a soirée musicale 
at their home here tonight, and more than 
one hundred guests listened to the sing- 
ing of Dr. Tery Lulek and the violin play- 
ing of Albert Spalding. Mr. Spalding’s 
selections included Hubay’s “Violin Maker 
of Cremona” and the Prize Song from 
“Die Meistersinger.” Dr. Lulek sang 
among other things “The Two Grenadiers” 
and two songs by H. Hermann. The ac- 
companists were André Benoist for Mr. 
Spalding and Arnold de Levinski for Dr. 
Lulek. 





During the coming year Jaques-Dalcroze, 
with six of his pupils from his school at 
Hellerau, near Dresden, will make several 
tours to demonstrate his system of rhyth- 
mic gymnastics. 
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beginning at Metropolitan 
Opera House, Tuesday, De- 
cember 3d. 


YVONNE « 
TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Second American Tour 


Namara-Toye 


Lyric Coloratura Soprano 

Second American Tour 

“A Great Mozart Singer.’’ 
Engaged by New York Phil- 
harmonic Society—wN. __ Y. 
Mozart Society — Plaza Mu- 
sicales, etc. 


IRENE SCHARRER 


Brilliant Young Pianiste 

First tour in America. AIl- 
ready engaged by the mee 
Symphony [mente —ceereper 
itan Opera House, Sunday Con- 
certs—Boston Opera House, Sun- 
day Concerts—New York Mozart 
Society—and at Carnegie Hall 
with Ysaye—Plaza Musicales, etc 


MME, ROSA 


OLITZKA 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Formerly with Covent Gar- 








den, Metropolitan, Boston 
and Chicago Operas. 
HERBERT 


Sachs-Hirsch 


BRILLIANT YOUNG 
PIANIST 


Second American Tour 





PAUL 


MORENZO 


IDA 


DIVINOFF 


Russian Violinist 
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A POWERFUL INFLUENCE IN MUSIC LIFE OF MINNEAPOLIS 


‘“‘The Thursday Musical’ an Active 
Organization That Supplies 
Many Needs in City’s Artistic 
Development—Scholarships for 
Worthy Members. 


INNEAPOLIS, Aug. 10.—‘To advance 
the interests and promote the cul- 
ture of musical art in the City of Minneap- 
olis” and “to improve its members,” are 
the two objects of the organization of 
Minneapolis women called the Thursday 
Musical. The work done since its organi- 
zation twenty years ago attests that the 
above objects have been attained. There 
were twenty-five charter members, as com- 
pared with the 1,007 members of the pres- 
ent season. 

There are four classes of 
honorary, of whom there are but nine, 
student, associate and active. The initia- 
tion fee is but $1. The student members 
pay $3 annual dues, while “associates” pay 
$5 and active members $2. Students and 
“actives” must pass a rigid, impartial ex- 
amination in order to become members. 
The club is now so large that each section 
holds its own meetings and the regular bi- 
monthly programs are attended by ll 
members. The “actives” are again sub- 
divided into piano, vocal, string and organ 
sections, and each section holds weeklv 
meetings to study certain composers or to 
listen to lectures, musical topics, history ot 
music or harmony. 

The club gives scholarships of $500 tu 
worthy members. It is also a guarantor 
for every worthy musical movement in the 
city, such as the Children’s Symphony con- 
certs and the Philharmonic Male Chorus. 
The Thursday Musical brings here great 


members— 


% rae 
ce x 


Executive Board, ‘‘Thursday Musical,” 





Minneapolis—Top 


Li 


> 
* 





row (left to right): Mrs. 


W. P. Mosher, Mrs. Cario Fischer, Mrs. Nellie Bailey, Mrs. Rodney Hodge, Mrs. V. C. Sher- 


man, Mrs, A. F. Owen. 


Middle row (left to right): Mrs. S. M. Dick (Vice-President), Mrs. 


H. V. Winchell, Mrs. Harry Jones (President), Mrs. C. H. Hunter, Mrs. A. B. Muckey. Lower 


row (left to right): Mrs, I. 
Holsinger. 


musical attractions yearly, Busoni, the 
Flonzaley Quartet and Charles W. Clark 
being among the artists of the season of 
1911-12. It is actively interested in state 
examinations for music teachers, and aids 
music in the public schools. Notwith- 
standing this activity, at the close of this 
the club had over $2,000 in its treasury at 
the close of the past season. 

Last season the philanthropic work quite 
eclipsed that of any former year. Seventy 
free concerts were given, by about 20u 
women, in hospitals, in factories, at the 
noon hour and at homes for girls, and nine 
































VERA BARSTO 


Season 1912-13 


Sole Direction 


Marc Lagen, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 


Copyright Marceau. 
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MY HARE 


J. Covey, Miss Eloise Shryock, Mrs. 


Wm. MacPhail, Mrs. Walter 


little “newsies” were given free violin les- 
sons. Flowers and letters of encourage- 
ment were sent to sick members. 

Fourteen splendid programs were given 
last season, two of which were reciprocity 
programs, by the Matinée Musical of Du- 
luth, and the Shubert Club of St. Paul, and 
a third given by students. Members are 
privileged to hear these concerts, out-of- 
town guests are admitted by ticket, and 
performers are allowed two tickets each. 

The Clarion, the official voice of the 
Club, is a fourteen-page pamphlet published 
fortnightly, with the concert program on 
the front page, followed by elaborate pro- 
gram notes, programs of various sections 
and some musical stories. The lower 
quarter of each page is reserved for ad- 
vertisements of well-established business 
firms in the city and the advertising com 
mittee “hustles’ so that the end of the 
fiscal year shows a profit of $94. Last sea- 
son the Clarion was in charge of the wife 
of a newspaper man and everyone praised 
the splendid manner in which the little 
magazine was published. At the Annual 
Associate Luncheon the editress, in the 
course of her speech, spoke of club hus- 
bands and their devotion to club work, and 
frankly admitted that she was the editress, 
but that her husband did most of the 
editing. 

The newest branch of the club is tne 
Free Exchange Bureau. The object of this 
department is to send young, deserving ad 
vanced pupils of the club membership to 
give concerts before the small clubs of the 
State to give concerts for a very small fee 
or none at all. The participants must pass 
an examination before a board of women 
who are professionals, and the programs 


are compiled by this board. Each young 
artist must describe briefly the composer 
and the composition which she is about to 
play, thus making the recitals instructive as 
well as entertaining. Much good has re- 
sulted, both to the young artists and to the 
small clubs, from this placing bureau. 

The first member of the Thursday Musi- 
cal to receive the great honor of being 
chosen soloist with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was Wilma Anderson- 
Gilman, pianist, who played the Liszt A 
Major Concerto with such signal success 
that two other members of the club have 
since been chosen as soloists. 

Aside from this serious work of the 
club, the social life is a most enjoyable 
feature. Each section holds monthly teas, 
the President’s Reception opens the season, 
the students hold a midwinter “Frolic” and 
the “associates” close the season with a 
luncheon. The students’ “Frolic” is al- 
ways such a success that 200 members were 
unable to get seats for last season’s event. 
There was a program of twelve numbers 
and the burlesques on prominent members 
were apt and clever. 

Three hundred women attended the As- 
sociate Luncheon. The toastmistress an- 
nounced the musical numbers quite seri- 
ously and each “turn” was exactly the op- 
posite of her announcement. The Club 
Band appeared in band coats and _ caps, 
playing such unserious music as “Chicken 
Reel” and “Hot Time in the Old Town.” 
Wilma Anderson-Gilman played _ the 
“Maiden’s Prayer” with all the faults of 
her many pupils condensed in that one solo. 
Edna Hall was announced to sing “With 


Verdure Clad,” and she appeared in a 
quaint verdure-like costume and sang a 
song of frivolous nature. R. A. 


Richard Buhlig, the American pianist, is 
teaching in Berlin this Summer. 
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Engaged for Annual Fall Tour 


The Frank Croxton Quartet 





Direction: MARC LACEN 








500 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Available for Engagements, Festivals, 
Concerts, Oratorio, etc , 1912-13 


Address: THE POWELTON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Stern Conservatory of Music 


also Dramatic School for Opera and Theatre 
Director: Professor Gustav Hollaender 

Founded in 1850 

Branch Institute: Charlottenburg, Kantstr. 8-9 


Complete training in all branches of Music and Dramatic Art. 


. Attendance, 1910-1911: 1319 pupils, 124 teachers, a. o. 
(Piano) Professor Martin Frause, Professor James Kwast, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, Louis Breit- 


(Vocal) Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Mathilde Mallinger, Franzeschina Prevosti, Nicolas Rothmihl, 


ofessor Gustav Hollaender, Professor Hugo Heermann, 
Franko, Alexander Schmuller, Hjalmar von Dameck, etc. 


Bernburgerstr. 22a. 


Alexander Fiedemann, Sam 
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Management: 
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ORCAN—-PIANO—COMPOSITION 


Special organ for stu- 
‘ce YON 
Suite 853, Carnegie Hall 
The Art of Singing in ail its branches 


Repertoire in Italian, French and English 


Summer Res., Settimo Vittone, Prov. 
Turin, Italy 












































SOPRANO 
Bracey Beaumont, 603 W. 138th St., N.Y. City 
Founded 1867 Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President 
SCHOOL of OPERA 
“A permanent educational institution, holding 
of Sciences, and the Field Columbian Museum in 
Catalog Mailed Free Upon Request to 
Celéne 
Accepted Lectures and 
Tel. 2495 Co:umbus New York 
Violin Solo, dedicated to and 
solo. sent on approval any- 


Mme. CORINNE 
(Rider-Kelsey—Cunningham Joint Recitals) 
BARITONE 
Chicago Musical College 
FORTY-SIXTH YEAR 

SCHOOL of EXPRESSION 
the same prominent position in Music as the Uni- 
their respective departments of ed tional labor.”’ 
Registrar, CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 

"Phone Hyde Park oe 
Composer-Conductor 
played by ZIMBALIST, also pub- 
where by CARL FISCHER, 


Rider-Kelsey 
CLAUDE 
For Terms and Dates Address: 
Chicago Musical College Building 
All SCHOOL of ACTING 
 i_maee MUSI 
MODERN LANCUACES 
versity of Chicago, the Art Institute, the Academy 
—GEO. P. UPTON, of the Chicago Tribune. 
624 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
—e pepe 
619 Fine Arts Building Chicago 
Residence Studio, 150 West 58th Street 
VILLANELLE (Shepherd's Song) 
lished for piano solo and cello 
Cooper Square, New York 
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Contralto 


CARL HAHN 
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Management 


L. M. Goodstadt, 1402 Broadway, New York 


HELEN WALDO 


‘*The Peter Pan of the Concert Platform’’ 


Address: 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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PIANIST and TEACHER 
Formerly Assistant to 
THEODOR LESCHETIZKY, 
Gare of Concert Direction: 
ALFRED SCHMIDT 
Theatiner str. 34, MUNICH 


MORATTI 


School of Bel Canto 


For four years the only assistant of the late 


Gc. B. Lamperti 
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How the Idea Embodied in This Year’s Bohemian Club Play 
Originated Simultaneously with Poets Le Gallienne and 
Redding—Bispham’s Share in Inspiring It 








ICHARD LE GALLIENNE, who is a 
neighbor of David Bispham on the 
Connecticut shore of Long Island Sound, 
was last Summer often in the singer’s com- 
pany, the twain having many sympathies in 
common among the arts, though neither an 
expert in the other’s craft. But Le Galli- 
enne one day said, “David, I want to write 
a sylvan play for you—of all men—upon 
‘The Great God Pan.’ How sympathetic 
a subject, brought down to our own day 
even, for the idea of Pan is now again 
arising: would you not revel in the hoofs 
and the horns, and the ~‘nes of Pan! Let 
us then have a classico-modern pageant, 
here on the rocky shore of the Sound, 
where my workshop is. Next Summer we 
shall”—and then both plunged into the 
idea, each visualizing the other’s thought, 
and catching it hot from the brain or lip 
of each. The Water-play; Neptune; 


Venus arising from the waves, her shallop 
drawn by Mermaidens and Mermen. The 
landing on the rock; the Fauns and Satyrs 
meeting them, headed by Pan. And what 
about the distinguished audience? Oh, 
that would move, with the course of the 
play, from the rocky bluff by the water to 
the verdant meadow at hand, and on to its 
seats on the hillside under the trees among 
which the principal scenes were to be en- 
acted. 

But there the dream ended—except that 
Le Gallienne in the July number of The 
Outdoor World, has a charming essay 
called, “The Spirit of the Open,” and all 
about the idea of the Great God Pan, as 
hinted at a year ago. But the strange 
thing is that while the two artists were in 
the midst of this subject, there came from 
Joseph D. Redding. of San Francisco, a 
bidding to David Bispham to keep his 
promise—made the previous year, when he 
was acting and singing “The Cave Man” 
in the great redwood forest of California, 
with the Bohemian Club,—to repair thither 
again, in the Summer of 1912, and enact— 
what? None other, forsooth, than the 
role of Pan! It was actually being writ- 
ten by Mr. Redding, who, though a lawyer, 
is also the author of the book of Victor 
Herbert’s grand opera, “Natoma,” and a 
man of varied artistic attainments. 

How strange the coincidence that the 
same idea—while elucidating entirely dif- 
ferent phases of the subject—should have 
taken root at the same time in two minds, 
though sundered by a continent! And 
stranger still it is that each author should 
have fixed upon an identical protagonist 
to embody his idea of Pan—a dramatic 
and musical part, in each case capable of 
as lofty flights of art in song, as of imagi- 
nation in acting. 

Le Gallienne, with much literary work 
ahead of him, had not the time to devote 
himself to the pageant; besides the pro- 
posed site was presently sold and cut up 
into building lots—thus does business dis- 
pose of the claims of art—and so ended 
the dream on the Connecticut shore. 


The Pacific Coast Production 


But things panned out better on the 
Pacific slope; for Mr. Redding has pro- 
duced a fine blank verse poem, entitled 
“The Atonement of Pan,” and Henry Had- 
ley, the American composer and conductor, 
now directing the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, has written sterling music to it; 
and it is known as a music drama, that is, 
a drama with incidental music, which was 
performed by Mr. Hadley’s orchestra, he 
himself conducting, in the redwood forest 
of Sonoma County, on the evening of Sat- 
urday, August 10, by members of the 
famous Bohemian Club of San Francisco, 
at their “High Jinks”—as popularly known 
—but more dignifiedly (and now of highest 
right, by reason of the artistic worth of 
the offerings of the last few years), “The 
Grove Play.” 

These plays, the like of which do not 
exist elsewhere, originated in fun around 
the campfire at the annual outing of the 
Bohemian Club in the woods; and from 
stories told, or papers read by members, 


developed into the performance of acts 
from Shakespearean plays or from operas 
—the Incantation Scene from “Freischiitz,” 
for instance. Tending ever toward music, 
choral and finally orchestral forces were 
used, until, in 1902, Mr. Redding and 
Charles K. Field, produced an original 
play called “The Man in the Forest,” and 
each subsequent year has brought forth 
other and sometimes more _ important 
works. Among those most frequently al- 
luded to, besides the first, are “The Tri- 
umph of Bohemia,” by George Sterling 
and Edward Schneider (1908); © “The 
Hamadryads,” by Will Irwin and William 
T. McCoy (1904), and, in I910, by the 
same composers, “Cave Man,” the book of 
which is by Eugene Field’s nephew, Charles 
K. Field, editor of Sunset Magazine. 

Excerpts from “The Hamadryads,” and 
“The Cave Man” have repeatedly been 
given in his concerts by David Bispham, 
who assumed, in 1910, the title role in the 
latter play, as he is now about to do as 
“The Great God Pan.” All the combined 
forces of principals, chorus and orchestra 
have been busily rehearsing in the woods, 
eighty miles north of San Francisco. Away 
from the Pacific Coast it is not generally 
realized by Americans that there a great 
and distinguished phase of musical art is 
being fostered; but this is no doubt partly 
due to the fact that the Grove Plays have 
hitherto been given in private, as it were; 
only members, to the number of some hun- 
dreds, with a few distinguished guests, be- 
ing privileged to witness the performances. 
These occur at night, in the open, upon a 
majestic hillside on the property owned by 
the Bohemian Club, and the acting, to the 
accompaniment of a hidden full symphony 
orchestra, takes place among the giant 
trees, ten feet thick, and two or three hun- 
dred feet in height. The lighting of the 
scene is produced from behind the mighty 
stems of these giants of the forest, and is 
capable of every change, as in a theater, 
from dawn to noonday; from storm to sun- 
set, or starlight or a forest fire—as in 
“The Cave Man,”—when so natural was 
the effect that spectators thought an acci- 
dent had hannened, and some started from 
their seats to help extinguish the blaze. 
Then, “by the magic of the scene,” rain 
fell in torrents, and the sunnosed dahger 
was over. All had been accomplished by 
design, and the men—for no women have 
thus far been invited into camp during the 
time of the “Jinks”—resumed their seats 
upon felled logs in a circle of giant trees, 
and drank in the remainder of this very 
remarkable work. 


Berkeley to See It, Too 


This year the University of California, 
by unanimous action, of its president, Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler, and its dramatic and 


musical committee, has invited the Bohe-- 


mian Club to reproduce “The Atonement 
of Pan,” in its Greek Theater at Berkeley, 
so that the students and their friends may 
have the opportunity of appreciating the 
great art work which the Bohemian Club 
has been developing in recent years. In 
every probability the performance will be 
given on Saturday night, August 24. 
The production this year includes a 
chorus of eighty male voices and a — 
of twenty boys, thirty dancers and the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra of sixty- 
five musicians. The cast of characters 
follows: 
Pan—Arcadian deity of pastoral life........ 
Lad ahd DUNES SE bh ata ee aie David Bispham 
Zephyrus—(As a child.) Youngest son of 
Astraeus and his wife, Eos....Master Nielson 


Zephyrus—(As a youth grown)....Harold Baxter 
Eos—Wife of Astraeus and mother of 


BORNGTUG i x bina s has Fs Richard M. Hotaling 
Astraeus—Father of the Winds and of De- 
CPUS Bas 46 be cen kd.0<cee E. Myron Wolf 


Nicothoe—One_ of the Harpies...Randall Borough 
Orion—A demigod and mighty hunter....... 
SePhba ves dadese carga sd sagen J. Wilson Shiels 


Stlenus—Companion and cup-bearer to Orion 


Paddts caobs Ooh se Raeees ed Henrv A. Melvin 
Chloris—An Arcadian Nymph....... J. C. Dornin 
Harpies, Nymphs, Hunters and Fauns. 
Epoch—Yesterday, or To-day or To-morrow. 
SE OG n.g totes ctamesaaads Frank Mathieu 





Ruth Vincent, of “Veronique” fame. and 
more recent Beecham Opera connections, 
is to be the principal soprano of the Three 
Choirs Festival at Hereford, one of Eng- 
land’s chief festivals, in September. 
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New Songs by 


Frank La Forge 


Published by SCHIRMER Ready Nov. 1 
Sung by MME. SEMBRICH 
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Also ‘‘Romance’”’ for Piano. 
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“ HANSEL UND GRETEL” OUI OF DOORS 





German Performance with Natural Forest Setting—Second Day of 
the Nurnberg Festival—Kniipfer to Remain with Berlin Opera 


Until 1918 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Goltzstrasse 24, 
August 2, 1912. 


UMPERDINCK’S “Hansel und Gretel” 
was performed on the forest stage at 
Zoppot to an audience of more than four 
thousand people a few days ago. Open-air 
performances greatly enhance the effect of 
this charming opera, especially where the 
acoustics have been so carefully considered 
as at Zoppot. More than three weeks have 
been required to build the scenery for the 
three acts of “Hansel und Gretel.” The 
customary hoisting machinery in use on an 
ordinary stage cannot be utilized for open- 
air performances and the scenery must be 
substantial. Fancy the sudden approach of 
a windstorm with the scenery quivering and 


quaking about the prima donna. Who 
would be able to retain his “artistic poise” 
or be sure of his “head tones” with the 
imminent danger of an avalanche of 
scenery descending upon him? The German 
is thorough in such matters. The stage 
carpenters at Zoppot were not able to sat- 
isfy the local demand for security, so the 
stonemasons were called in to apply stone 
and mortar. The performance was a great 
success. 

Humperdinck has consented to conduct a 
symphony concert of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra next season. This will be the first 
Berlin appearance of the composer as sym- 
phony conductor. 

The second performance of the Nirn- 
berg Singers’ Festival presented a more 
grateful program than that of the first 
day. After the opening number—Felix 
Dahn’s “Deutsches Lied”—the South Aus- 
trian Sangerbund sang Friedrich Horn- 
fleck’s “Im Winter” and Kernstock’s “Saint 
Michael.” The Saxon Manuergesangverein 
continued with two poems by Lang, the 
folksong “Liebesklage” and Speidel’s “Im 
tiefsten Wald.” Richard Wagner’s little- 
known choral arrangement of the “Tann- 
hauser” “Pilgrim’s Chorus” was sung with 
compelling effect by the Deutsches Sanger- 
bund. This arrangement of the “Pilgrim’s 
Chorus” was sent to the Vienna Manner- 
gesangverein in 1861 by Wagner and is still 
in that society’s possession. The West- 
phalian Gesangverein was the next society 
to appear, singing the Pirsch setting of the 

“Knight’s Song,” from ‘“Wallenstein’s 
Lager,” and also Silcher’s setting of Heine’s 
‘Lorelei’ and Koerner’s “Luetzow’s wilde 
verwegene Jagd,” by Carl M. von Weber, 
which was given a splendid rendition. The 


program was brought to a close with 
Petschke’s “Neuer Frihling,” Reiter’s 
“Deutscher Volksruf” and six ancient Dutch 
folksongs. 

The vast multitude of singers assembled 
appeared for a second time in procession 
in the streets of Nirnberg—a procession 
which required some five hours in pass- 
ing. The immensity and enthusiasm of that 
great-assembly mark on epoch in vocal con- 
gresses, and it will long be remembered 
by all present. Whatever intrinsic art value 
the event may or may not possess, it dem- 
onstrates that great things can be accom- 
plished “where there is a will.” 


Van der Stucken’s Program 


For his concert before the German-Amer- 
ican Teachers’ Society, August 10, at the 
Philharmonie, the complete program chosen 
by Conductor Frank van der Stucken is as 
follows: 

(1) Wagner’s “Kaiser March’’; (2) Dvorak's 
“‘Husitzka’”’ Overture; (3) (a) “‘Seligkeit,’’ Frank 
van der Stucken, and (b) Selections from Saint- 
Saéns’s “Samson and Delilah’ (Soloist, Frieda 
Langendorff); (4) Liszt’s “Les Préludes;” (5) 
Two Songs (a) “Mit einem Christgeschenk,”’ 
Theodor Bohlmann, and (b) Louis V. Saar’s 
“Ganymede” (Frau pameenenee) 5 (6) Theme and 
Variations from Tschaikowsky’s Third Suite; 
(7) Four Songs, “Ganz im shabeen,** Arthur 
Claasen; “The Green Is on the Grass Again,” 
Horatio Parker; “Die Musik der See,’’ Nicholas 
Elsenheimer, and “Oberschwabisches Tanzlied,” 
Bruno O. Klein (Soloist, Marie Mattfeld); and 
finally, Hugo Kaun’s Festival March with “Star 
Spangled Banner’’ Themes. 


Frieda Hempel will appear as soloist with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in November 
before her departure for New York. A 
“festival concert” of the same orchestra 
in commemoration of Richard Wagner’s 
1ooth birthday anniversary has just been 
announced for the coming Winter. The 
concert will be conducted by Siegfried 
Wagner. 

The distinguished basso Paul Kniipfer 
has just signed a new contract with the 
Royal Opera of Berlin, according to which 
he agrees to remain with the Berlin Opera 
until ro18. The unequivocal success ac- 
credited this genial artist in all his ap- 
pearances of the past season—and they 
were many—his versatility and his mag- 
nificent vocal attainments have made him 
indispensable to the Royal Opera, and it is 
said that the Royal Intendanz offered him 
unusual inducements to obtain the new con- 
tract. ¢ 

Marriage of Frantz Proschowsky 

The noted Berlin 

Proschowsky announces his 


Margarete Pohl-Proschowsky. 
are spending the Summer at 


voice teacher Frantz 
marriage to 
The couple 
Grundlsee, 
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Steiermark, Austria. Herr Proschowsky 
will reopen his Berlin studios September I. 

Those two gifted young musicians, May 
and Beatrice Harrison, have had a re- 
markably busy and successful season, nor 
do they seem to be less in demand during 
the Summer. Their Summer engagements 
have included the music festivals at Co- 
logne, Munich and Wiesbaden, Ostende and 
Monte Carlo. During the coming season 
they will appear in all the principal Euro- 
pean cities, and will play before the Queen 
of Belgium, the royal families of Denmark 
and Sweden and the Emperor of Germany. 
They are contemplating a tournée of fifty 
concerts in South America, for which their 
manager, Alexander Grosz (who was also 
the manager and “discoverer” of Isidora 
Duncan, Franz von Vescey and Mischa EI- 
man), has demanded the trifling (?) sum 
of $2,500 per concert. There can be no 
doubt that the Harrison sisters’ extraor- 
dinary ability—not forgetting the fact that 
they are good to look upon—will win them 
an enviable reputation in the next few 
years. 

The new “Beginners’ Opera” established 
by Director Maximilian Moris will offer 
some novel and decidedly interesting feat- 
ures to singers who lay especial emphasis 
upon frequent appearances in _ public. 
Though there will be a school of voice 
culture and a dramatic school in conjunc- 
tion with the “Beginners’ Opera,” any stu- 
dent of voice, irrespective of teacher, may 
take part in the performances. A nominal 
sum is to be charged for this privilege. 
The idea is to give every singer the oppor- 
tunity to appear in costume before a large 
public. The “gala” performances will be 
held in the “Lustspielhaus” and the Kroll 
Theater (which contains the largest stage 
in Berlin, not excepting the Royal Opera 
House), and are to embrace practically the 
entire répertoire of German, Italian and 
French opera. 

Monsieur Majerski, who will make his 
début at the Paris Grand Opéra in “Sam- 
son and Delilah” next Autumn, was for- 
merly a professor at the University of 
Lemberg, in Poland. While Majerski’s 
meditations as to the hardness of a college 
professor’s lot have not been made public 
in any of the conservative papers, it is 
known that the learned gentleman was 
much pleased to discover some time ago 
that he possessed an unusual tenor voice. 
After comparing the existence of the oper- 
atic tenor with that of the pedagog for 
some months he resolved to risk the glare 
of the footlights, and sang a number of 
roles with pleasing success at the Warsaw 
Opera. Here it was that Messrs. Messager 
and Broussan chanced to hear him, and 
Professor Majerski was forthwith engaged 
for the Paris Opéra. 

Caruso has spread the tidings that he 
will sing no more in public until the be- 
ginning of his German-Austrian “guest” 
tournée. Meanwhile it is hoped that the 
famous Enrico will not attempt to spring 
a Wagnerian role on us this Fall. The 
Germans are glad enough to hear Caruso 
in his element and delighted to pay for the 
privilege. So why not let well enough 
alone? 

The chorus of the Berlin Dom Cathedral 
is booked for a concert tour in Russia dur- 
ing September. The bookings include ap- 
pearances in Moscow, St. Petersburg, Lodz, 
Helsingfors, Riga and other cities. The 
chorus has been honored with the “com- 
mand” to sing before the Czar in Peterhof. 
The programs will contain numerous Rus- 
sian compositions, which the chorus will 
sing in the Russian language. 

The first German public library of music 
will be opened to the public in Charlotten- 
burg October 1. The collection is to com- 
prise some 16,000 volumes. O. P. JAcos. 





A Season of Opéra Comique 


A season of opera comique at the Century 
Theater, formerly the New Theater, New 
York, is being arranged by the DeKoven 
Opera Company to take place next Spring. 
The season will be under the personal di- 
rection of Reginald De Koven and will be 
given with the co-operation of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

New works by internationally famous 
composers will constitute the répertoire of 
the company, along with revivals of stand- 
ard operettas. 


EVAN WILLIAMS USES 
AUTO ON CONCERT TOUR 


Noted Tenor Travels from His Home to 
Winona Chautauqua—-A Lucky 
Escape 
Akron, O., Aug. 12.—Evan Williams, the 
noted American tenor, whose home is in 
this city, has adopted the automobile for 
much of his traveling in concert tours, es- 
pecially through the Middle West. On such 
trips Mr. Williams is usually accompanied 








From Left to Right: Mrs. Evan Will- 
iams, Clara Morris, Thomas Vernon 
Williams, Dr. Carver Williams and 
Evan Williams 


by his family, his eldest 
chauffeur. 

Last week, leaving their home at 4 a. m. 
the Williams family started for Winona, 
where the tenor had been engaged to sing 
at the Chautauqua annually held there. 
They covered the 261 miles, arriving at 
Winona at 7 p. m. of the same day. Mr. 
Williams gave a recital, meeting with his 
customary success and acted as an adjudi- 
cator in the singing contests. He sang 
also in “The Messiah.” 

Mr. Williams has had many lucky ex- 
periences with his large touring car. 

“We kept our car in a garage in Warsaw, 
about two miles from Winona,” said Mr. 
Williams to a MusicaL AMERICA represen- 
tative. “The Warsaw garage was fire- 
proof, while that in Winona was construct- 
ed of wood. It so happened that my car 
was the last one to be placed in the so- 
called fireproof garage, and consequently 
was lodged near the entrance. On the next 
morning, when we went to call for it, we 
found that the structure was burned to the 
ground. Mine was the only car in the place 
that was saved. We drove to Toledo on 
Sunday and returned here Monday.” 

Mr. Williams has been engaged to sing 
in Columbus on the 28th, and will appear 
also at Rochester, N. Y., on the 22nd. In 
the meantime he will devote himself to 
golf. 

In his recital Mr. Williams sang for his 
first number a group of three songs by 
Handel. “The Total Eclipse” and “Why 
Does the God of Israel Sleep?” were espe- 
cially well rendered, and after he had fin- 
ished the audience was so enthusiastic that 
he sang “&Absent.” His second number con- 
sisted of three songs by Protheroé, which 
so completely pleased the audience that they 
demanded an encore. Mr. Williams re- 
peated the last song of the group, “The 
Year’s at the Spring.” 

The third group of songs was sung with 
all the finesse of style and tonal beauty that 
have made Mr. Williams famous. When 
he had completed the last song the audience 
demanded an encore and when Mr. Owens. 
the pianist, struck the first chords of “All 
Through the Night” the audience cheered. 
for no one sings the old Welsh songs bet- 
ter than Evan Williams. 


son acting as 
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CHORAL MUSIC WEEK AT CHAUTAUQUA 





Alfred Hallam Conducts Stirring Performances of ‘‘ The Hymn of 


Praise’? and ‘‘The Sleeping Beauty ”’ 


with the Soloists for 


August—Other Features Include Recitals by Washburn, Hutche- 


son and Croxton 
HAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Aug. 10.—Chau- 


tauqua music lovers were given a 
rare musical treat at the Amphitheater on 
August 5 when Mendelssohn’s great choral 
work, “The Hymn of Praise,” was pre- 
sented by the Chautauqua choir, soloists 
for August and the orchestra. Mr. Hal- 
lam, with the orchestra, gave a mag- 
nificent reading of the difficult symphony 
which precedes the work of the chorus, and 
the musicians were applauded for the ex- 
cellence of their work. From the choral 
standpoint there was everything that was 
to be desired, the choir answering every 
move of Director Hallam’s baton with pre- 

cision. The two massive choruses, “The 
Night Is Departing” and “Ye Nations Offer 
to the Lord,’ were stupendous and moved 
with a great certainty of thy thm. The sub- 
dued accompaniment to “I Waited for the 
Lord” by the ladies’ chorus was superb. 
The soloists were Marie Stapelton-Mur- 
ray, soprano; Marie Stone Langston, con- 
tralto, and Benjamin Berry, tenor. In all 
the solo work and the other numbers that 
called for their services there was proof 
of their entire familiarity with the music 
and they won their hearers by the excel- 
lence of their performance. Henry B. Vin- 
cent at the organ and Frederick Shattuck 


at the piano assisted in the success of the’ 


work most materially. Alfred Hallam in 
this performance added another success to 
his already large list of great productions 
with his achievement of bringing the forces 
under his direction to such a state of per- 
fection in the short time allotted for 
rehearsals. 

The Amphitheater was crowded on Fri- 
day evening to hear the Chautauqua choir, 
orchestra and the August soloists in Cow- 
The audience en- 


en’s “Sleeping Beauty.” 
joyed the cantata for its melodic treat- 
ment as well as for its scholastic value. 


The work is so arranged that it may be 
staged and in this form it should be most 
charming. 

The local presentation of the cantata, 
or opera, was splendid. The work of the 
chorus and orchestra had a finish about it 
that would have pleased the most exacting. 
The expression, tone quality and attack, with 
all the remaining elements that go to make 
up a fine presentation, were all of a high 
order. The work of the orchestra is de- 
serving of especial mention, as the score 
is a difficult one for all the players and 
the local body of instrumentalists handled 
it with skill. 

Mrs. Marie Stapelton-Murray, soprano, 
was the Princess, and she was charming 
both in appearance and performance. She 
met all the rigorous requirements in her 
artistic style. the beauty of her voice being 
most appealing. Mrs. Murray displayed 


voice of rare brilliance and carrying qual- 
ity, and her style and enunciation were ad- 
mirable. This is her second season here as 
a soloist and she has grown steadily in 
popularity with her audiences. 

Marie Stone Langston, contralto, sang 
the role of the wicked fay with dramatic 
ability. Her voice is of the real contralto 
quality and her use of it showed that she 
is a true artist. The part assigned her is 
perhaps the most ungrateful of all the 
roles in the work but she made much out 
of it and won high praise. 

As the Prince, Benjamin Berry used his 
pleasing lyric tenor to great advantage 
and his singing displayed a fullness and 
flexibility that surpassed anything he had 
done in Chautauqua. The real brunt of the 
work falls to the soprano and tenor, yet 
throughout the great Amphitheater Mr. 
Berry’s voice could be heard with distinct- 
ness and there was no vestige of forcing 
in his singing. 

William Beard sang the role of the King, 
and balanced the work of the other singers 
in a satisfactory style. With a powerful 
voice of a pleasing quality, his work bore 
the stamp of artistic ability. 

Charles C. Washburn gave a very inter- 
esting recital on August 8 before the mem- 
bers of the Chautauqua Music Club. Mr. 
Washburn is a great favorite with Chau- 
tauquans and is always greeted with a large 
audience whenever he is scheduled for an 
appearance. His program was composed 
entirely of interesting children’s songs, in 
the interpretation of which he showed him- 
self to be a past master. The accompani- 
ments were played by Edward F. Hearn, 
of Weatherford, Tex., who held a deserv- 
ing share in the success of the recital. The 
program follows: 

Some Pictures from the Nursery: “‘When I’m 
Big I'll Be a Soldier,’’ Molloy; “Early,” ‘“Late,”’ 
“The Busy Child,” ‘“‘Concerning Love,” “Secrets,” 
Johnson. Two Love Songs by Sidney Tomer: 
“Love Me, I Love You,” “The Dog Lies in His 
Kennel.”” Moods: ‘*A Boy’s Trouble,’”? Ashford: 
“A Girl’s Lament,’’ Lohr; “Learning to Play” 
Smith; “Spinet,’” Terhune. Imaginations: ‘“‘A 
Tiny Fish,’? Gaynor; “Sunset,” Johnson; ‘Who 
Has Seen the Wind,’’ Homer; “Singing,’’ Homer; 
“Young Night Thought,’ Homer. Lullabies “Lie 
Abed,” “Lullaby, Oh Lullaby,” “Mammy’s Lulla- 
by,’”’ Homer; “Shet Dem Eyes Up Tight,’’ Pigott. 

The Chautauqua Music Club was honored 
one day last week by a recital, presented 
jointly by Frank Croxton, the popular 
basso, and Ernest Hutcheson, the celebrated 


pianist, both of whom are members of the 
Chautauqua Summer Music School fac- 
ulty. The recital was unique in the fact 


that no special program had been prepared 
by the artists, the members of the audi- 
ence calling for the numbers they most de- 
sired to hear at the time of the recital. 
The attendance of members of the club, 
being the largest of this season, gave full 
evidence of the respect the organization 
has for these two artists. The following 
was the program: 
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Mio Ben,” Giordani; “She Never Told 
Haydn; Mr. Croxton. Impromptu in 
Moment Musical in F Minor, 
“Songs My Mother 
Brahms; “*Two 

Berceuse, 
Schumann; 
Hutcheson. 


“Caro 
Her Love,” 
G Minor, Schumann; 
Schubert; M1. Hutcheson, 
Taught Me,’ Dvorak; “‘Widmung,’ 
Grenadiers,’ Schumann; Mr. ‘Croxton. 
ep. 57, Chopin; “Vogel als Prophete,”’ 
“Fire Music,’’ Wagner-Brassin; Mr. 


“Du _ Bist~ Die Ruh,” Schubert; “Boat Song,” 
Ware; “At Dawning,” Cadman; Mr. Croxton. 
“Liebestod,” from ‘Tristan,’ Wagner-Liszt; Mr. 


Hutcheson. 
The recital was a veritable musical feast 


of song and piano music and the interpre- 
tation was in the finished style character- 


istic of these.two artists. 

The August quartet of soloists, Marie 
Stapelton-Murray, soprano; Marie Stone 
Langston, contralto; SJenjamin Berry, 
tenor, and William Beard, basso, were 
heard at the Amphitheater the afternoon 
of August 7 in Liza Lehmann’s song cycle, 
“Nonsense Songs.” The soloists gave an 
excellent performance of this work, sing- 


ing with a lilt and jovial spirit which was 


most delightful. This was the first ap- 
pearance of this group of singers in en- 
semble. Their voices blended well and 


they caught the spirit of the work in a 
charming way. Their enunciation and pitch 
were good and their interpretation of the 
several numbers in the cycle quite above 
reproach, 

The singing of the “Beautiful Soup” aria 
by Mr. Berry, @ Ja Caruso, brought shouts 
of laughter from the audience. Mrs. Mur- 
ray in the solos allotted her was most 
pleasing and was given a large share of ap- 
plause for her work. Miss Langston at all 
times acquitted herself artistically. Mr. 
Beard was -heard for the first time by a 
Chautauqua audience, and by the great 
excellence of his work at once took a place 
among the best of the soloists that have 
visited Chautauqua. Frederick Shattuck 
was a most satisfying accompanist. 

Ernest Hutcheson preceded the song 
cycle with two solos and again gave proof of 
his artistic m astery of the piano. His num- 
bers were the Liebestraum, No. 3, and the 
Schubert-Tausig “Marche Militaire.” His 


“ 


_hearers recalled him to the platform sev- 


eral times. 

The fourth violin 
cosson, head of the 
presented on Tuesday afternoon. 


recital by Sol Mar- 
violin department, was 
The pro- 


gram was devoted to the works of modern 
violin composers and was heard by an ap- 
preciative audience. Mr. Marcosson was 
ably assisted by Austin Conradi, who again 
acted in the capacity of both solo pianist 
and accompanist, acquitting himself in a 
most musicianly way. The program was 
as follows 

Rondo Capriccioso, Saint- 
Coleridge-Taylor, Trans- 
Humoresque, Tschaikow- 


“Zephyr, Hubay, 
Major, Chopin; 


Introduction and 
Saéns; “Deep River,” 
cribed for Maud Powell; 
sky; Berceuse, Arensky ; 
Mr. Marcosson; Etude in E 

“Reverie,’”’ Debussy; ‘Les Vaques,” Moszkowski, 
Mr. Conradi; “En Bateau,’’ Debussy; ‘Kossuth 
Lajos,” Arthur Hartmann, Dedicated to Mr. 
M: arcosson; Caprice OV; iennois,”’ Kreisler ; 
“Zigeuner Weisen,’”’ Sarasate. 

Ernest Hutcheson delivered the last of 
his Wagnerian series on Monday evening. 
There was a large audience present and at 
the close of the recital Mr. Hutcheson was 
given an ovation, the audience regretting 
to see the series of recitals come to a close. 
Mr. Hutcheson chose as the subject of this 
lecture “Die G6tterdammerung” and, as at 
previous recitals, illustrated his talk with 
the piano. He interested his hearers in a 
delightful manner, and each rectial has 
been of great education to his audiences. 

The series of lectures on “How to Listen 
to Music,” presented by Henry B. Vincent, 
were attended by audiences which com- 
pletely filled the hall. The first of the 
series was upon “Musical Dyspepsia” and 
the second “The Artist and the Audience.” 
In both lectures Mr. Vincent proved him- 
self a most capable instructor. He told 
lot of solid truth about music and audi- 
ences, and clothed his ideas in a most 
vigorous style. His talks were pointed with 
many witticisms and good stories, and his 
epigrams were worth being remembered. 

The new Sherwood Memorial Studio 
which was erected here this Spring was 
formally dedicated on Tuesday afternoon 
with most impressive ceremonies. The ex- 
ercises were in charge of President George 
K. Vincent of the Chautauqua Institution, 
and the music was in charge of Alfred 
Hallam, with Lynn B. Dana as accompanist. 
In the assembly room was hung a large 
portrait of Mr. Sherwood, who served at 
the head of the piano department at Chau- 
tauqua for twenty-two years. L. B. D. 
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MUSIC HOURS WITH “ THE HERMITS” 





Cleveland’s Unique Organization Which Enlivens the Noon Hour 
with Music by an Orchestra of the Club’s Musicians and 
Produces Each Year a Musical Play Written, Composed 


and Staged by Members 











LEVELAND, Aug. t0— 
The home of the Hermit 
Club is in Third place, 
probably the narrowest 
street in the 
Cleveland. It 
Euclid avenue at its busi- 


city of 
leads off 


est point, and runs south 
bank 
building and a large de- 
partment store. When 
about half-way of its 
length one discovers with 
surprise wedged in_ be- 
tween high buildings a 
picturesque half-timber 
house whose quaint out- 
line and shut-in location 
make it seem like a bit 
of old London. This is 
the home so dearly be- 
loved by the club’s 250 
members, composed of the younger set of 
Cleveland business men, artists and musi- 
cians. Though most of these are members 
of the other Cleveland clubs, they have a 
habit of dropping in here for luncheon, 
and never a day passes but a hundred or 
more are present at that hour. 


between a_ high 








Nearly all Hermits are musical and sing 
or play upon some instrument, and the 
luncheon hour is also the hour for music. 
Instruments and stands are always in posi- 
tion for use, and when only four or five 
members are present the music begins. 
When the whole orchestra of thirty-five is 
assembled, the result is worth hearing. 
Frank B. Meade conducts the orchestra. 
He is also the club president, and always 
has been. One of Cleveland’s best archi- 
tects, he designed the club house; and the 
whole club life receives so much inspira- 
tion from him that the call for the annual 
election usually reads, “Come and vote for 
Frank Meade for president.” 

Using the Lambs Club as a model, the 
Hermit club was formed in 1904 and no 
similar club in the country, with the ex- 
ception of the San Francisco “Bohemi- 
ans,” has so successful a record. In Feb- 
ruary, 1904, a dozen men met at dinner at 
the house of Mr. Meade, when the sug- 
gestion for the club was made. In March 
a meeting was called at the Hollenden 
Hotel, the name “Hermits” adopted, and 
a committee appointed which presented its 
report in May, embodying the architect’s 
design for a club house, and a plan to 
provide funds for its erection and equip- 
ment. On this occasion Albert R. Davis 
acted as auctioneer, and the honds provided 
for by the plan were nractically all sub- 
scribed. <A ninety-five year lease was ob- 
tained upon the lot in Third place, ground 
was broken in June, and the club moved 
into its home in November 

\s one enters at the street level a small 
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hall leads to the Grill Room, with its 
heavy rafters hung with the steins of the 
members. The lunch-room proper fills the 
whole of the second story, and it is prac- 
tically filled every day from twelve to two. 
At one end of the room are tables with 
magazines and papers, and beyond, a 
raised platform for the orchestra. The en- 
tire wall at the other end is filled by a 
stained glass window, the gift of One of 
the ninety non-resident members. This 
window is of soft, rich coloring, and rep- 
resents the typical Hermit—the figure used 
on all club programs. 

Once a month the Hermits gather here 
for an evening “Meditation” and once in a 
great while they have a_ Ladies’ Night. 
On these occasions the club talent displays 
itself in music, comedy and picture exhibi- 
tions. Donahey, the cartoonist of the 


Cleveland Plain Dealer, is a Hermit. Many 
sketches 


of his decorate the walls, while 











Home of “The Hermits” in Cleveland’s 
Narrowest Street 


other artist members of the club have 
found inspiration in the Hermit plays for 
characteristic portraits. lelix Hughes, the 
popular baritone, is a Hermit, one of the 
few professional musicians in the club 
The annual play at the Opera House is 
the great event of the club year. Its libret 
to and music are written by Hermits and 
the actors are Hermits The music is 
played by the Hermit orchestra under 


l'rank Meade. Scenery and costuming are 
of the most gorgeous and elaborate type, 
made in New York from Hermit designs 


Before the curtain rises on the first night, 
all possible receipts for the whole week's 
performance have been expended in pre 
paration, but the crowded houses, composed 
of Cleveland’s most fashionable people, 
make program advertising so valuable that 
the three hundred page program-book 
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Gardner Abbott as 


“M. Gabot,” in 
“The Hermits in 
Paris” 
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Frank B. Meade, President of “The 
Hermits,” of Cleveland 


brings in always about two thousand dol 
lars, and if the “show” runs over the week 
two or three nights, as it did this year, 
there is additional gain. 

“The Hermits in Paris,” this year’s pro- 
duction, was in every way the most suc 
cessful play thus far given. “Hermits in 
Happy Hollow,” the club’s first play, made 
a great hit, followed by “Hermits in 
Spain” and “Hermits in Holland.” “Her- 
mits in Africa” burlesqued the Roosevelt 


hunting expedition, and created a great 
sensation, but “Hermits in Paris” was the 
climax of success. Never was the char- 


acter acting more* clever. 
It is always amusing to see prominent 


business men wearing tight skirts, high- 
heeled shoes, and all the fripperies of 


feminine attire, but Gardner Abbott as Ja- 


Carl F. Morse as 
“Fifi Bonbon” in 
“The Hermits in 
Paris” 
bot. “the Man who sets the Paris Fash- 


ions,” and his troupe of pretty models, with 
Fifi Bonbon as the principal, were inimi- 
table. The Cadwalader Skidmores, rubber 
manufacturers of Akron, who boast that 
they could “tire the world,” and go to 
Paris to “bust into society.” A Russian 
prince, two young American travelers, 
Arabella Blotz, from Butte, Montana, and 
her “Ma with a past,” made many amus- 
ing complications. The music, mostly writ- 
ten by Hermit John S. Zamecik, has given 
Cleveland good tunes for whistling and 
singing during the whole Summer. 
ALICE BRADLEY 


Felix Draeseke, the veteran German 
composer, has completed a new “Sinfomia 
comica.” 
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KING CLARK says:—One of the best 
equipped teachers of singing who has ever 
left my studio is 
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SUMMERNIGHT CONCERTS IN CHICAGO 





Enthusiasm on the Increase—Cupid’s Activities Noted in Musical 
Ranks—University Program a Success 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Aug. 12, 1912. 


OTH attendance and enthusiasm have 
been decidedly on the increase as the 
Summer progresses, as shown especially in 
the series of Summernight concerts held on 
the West Side under the direction of C. E. 
Watt in the Warren Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, of which he was at one time 
the organist. The program on Tuesday 
evening marked the professional début of 
a young violinist who for several years 
has been identified with Chicago student 
life. This was Mabel Woodworth, for- 
merly a pupil of Adolf Weidig, who after 
a year abroad and two years on the faculty 
of Coe College has just been added to the 


corps of teachers in her own alma mater, 
the American Conservatory of Music. Not 
only was she encored after each of her 
three appearances, but each of the two 
other artists associated with her were ac- 
corded a like reception. Her initial bow 
was in the first movement of the Saint- 
Saéns D Minor Concerto, while her other 
groups contained a Debussy “Minuet” for 
a novelty and the Wilhelm} transcription of 
the Wagner “Prize Song,” besides Hubay, 
Schubert and Zarzycki. 

The tenor soloist, Grant Kimbell, who, 
by the way, was married on Saturday eve- 
ning, featured especially three American 
Indian songs by Cadman, with a final group 
also by Americans, consisting of “A Little 
Dutch Garden,” by Loomis, “Heart 0’ 
Mine,” by Clough- Leighter, and “Mammy’s 
Song,” by Harriet Ware. In his piano se- 
lections Arthur Frazer found an especially 
grateful medium in the three Schumann 
“Forest Scenes.” There were also the Bee- 
thoven Theme and Variations, two Chopin 
Polonaises and two Liszt transcriptions. 
Ralph M. Gerber supplied some excellent 
accompaniments to the works presented by 
Mrs. Woodworth and Mr. Kimbell. 

It is a remarkable tribute to the local 
artists of any city to be able to put forth 
two such series of Summer concerts as 
those at the West Side and at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, without any deterioration 
in the standard of excellence, and espe- 
cially in the way interest has not only been 
maintained but has steadily increased. 

Tuesday evening, in Mandel Hall, pre- 
sented William Clare Hall, tenor, and Sarah 
Suttle, pianist, in a program which de- 
serves especial comment because of its 
brevitv: not that the agony must be gotten 
quickly over with, but the normal capacity 
of a Summer audience, even be it entirely 
of musicians, is quite satiated with an hour 
and a half of the best of music. and it is 
much better to leave them with a small 
taste for more than with a superabundance 
to the point of weariness. 

The first group of Mr. 
forth three modern songs: “Fulfillment,” 
by our own James G. MacDermid; “Now 
Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” by the English- 
man Rodger Quilter, and “Flower Rain,” 
by Schneider. For that matter, the whole 
program was decidedly modern, although 
there are those who would hardly class Miss 
Suttle’s Chopin group in that category. It 
was made up of one prelude and three 
études, her second group offering two 
Moszkowski selections, and the ever-present 
Liszt, this time the Campanella. Her tech- 
nic is clean and sparkling and shows to 
much better advantage in the shorter num- 
bers than in a more sustained effort. Her 
manner is decidedly winning. Mr. Hall’s 
closing pair of songs were announced on 
the program as “Toasts” by Turner Salter. 
who is really Mrs. Sumner Salter, and 
Chant-Venetien. which is, of course, Bem- 
berg, and not Benberg. Encores followed 
every group, and they were doubly de- 
served. 

The opera in Ravinia continues to 


Hall’s brought 


“save” 


the box-office receipts from collapse and 
the members of the company which is ap- 
pearing in the varied répertoire are fast 
ingratiating themselves into the good graces 
of their auditors. It is predicted herewith, 
however, that the demand will be more in 
the future for the shorter operas in their 
entirety than for these mutilated acts and 
scenes which leave the uninitiated more or 
less up in the air as to what really hap- 
pens, or is supposed to happen. 

Cupid’s activity seems to act in epi- 
demics. In addition to the marriage of 
Mr. Kimbell there appeared Saturday in 
the Daily News the notice of a marriage 
license issued to Albert Borroff and Anna 
Allison-Jones. Further particulars are not 
yet available. N. DEV. 





“The Messiah” Sung by Columbia Uni- 
versity Chorus 


For the second choral concert at the 
Summer school of Columbia University on 
August 8, Walter Henry Hall, the con- 
ductor, transferred the scene of activities 
from St. Paul’s Chapel, where “The Mes- 
siah” had been impressively sung at the 
opening concert, to the college gymnasum. 
The broad platform of this impromptu 
auditorium allowed for the increase in the 


orchestra made necessary by the presence 
on the program of portions of the third 
act of “Die Meistersinger.” Along with 
these selections from the Wagner master- 
piece, Mr. Hall presented practically the 
entire first part of Mendelssohn’s “St. 
Paul.” 

The soloists of the evening were, as be- 
fore, Marie Stoddart, soprano; Mildred 
Potter, contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, 
and Clifford Cairns, bass. It so happened 
that the nature of the program on this 
occasion gave the male artists especially 
grateful opportunities. The high point of 
enthusiasm was reached with Mr. Murphy’s 
splendidly lyric presentation of the “Prize 
Song” from “Die Meistersinger,” in which 
he repeated the success which he had won 
with the number on tour. The applause 
which followed the tenor’s singing con- 
tinued until Mr. Hall gave the signal for 
the chorus to rise for the final number. 

Mr. Cairns found his triumphant mo- 
ment at the close of his delivery of the 
air, “Consume them all,” from “St. Paul,” 
for the basso sang this invective with such 
spirit as to awaken a most emphatic dem- 
onstration of approval. The contrasting 
“O God, have mercy,” delivered shortly 
after, was a keen test of the even quality 
of Mr. Cairns’s voice, and he was not found 
wanting. 

The pure soprano of Miss Stoddart was 
displayed to excellent advantage in “Jeru- 
salem, thou that killest the prophets.” Miss 
Potter sang “But the Lord is mindful of 
his own” with all the tonal beauty and 
exalted expression to be expected of this 
excellent contralto. 

Chorally the performance was most satis- 
fying, with the exception of one uncertain 
attack and a blurred ending in the singing 
of “St. Paul.” No better ensemble singing 
was done during the two concerts that that 
which marked the chorus, “Happy and blest 
are they.” The climaxes were strongly 
maintained throughout and the delicate 
pianissimo at the close was sung in a way 
which entirely met this most exacting de- 
mand of choral singing. The choral, 
“Sleepers, wake, a voice is calling,” was 
another effective number in the striking 
interpretation of Mr. Hall. 

From the “Die Meistersinger” third act, 
Mr. Hall had chosen the Vorspiel, in which 
he gained satisfactory results with the or- 
chestra; the chorus addressed to Hans 
Sachs, “Awake! Draws nigh the break of 
day,” and the last verse of the finale, 
“Honor your German Masters,” in both 
of which the work of the chorus was 
praiseworthy. a Go 
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MARY GARDEN’S TEACHER IN PARIS 





The Marquis de Trabadelo a Foremost Musical Personality in the 
French Capital for More than a Quarter-Century—A Concert 
by the ‘ Millionaire American Musician of Lugano’’—Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Paris Opera 





Inquiries relating to music matters, 
whereabouts of friends and music per- 
sonalities, introductions to teachers 
and musicians, and general information 
may be addressed to our Paris Bureau, 
to which also mail may be sent. All 
such services are free of charge. 











Bureau of Musical America, 
5 Villa Niel, Paris, 
August 3, 1912. 


ARQUIS A. DE TRABADELO is a 
foremost personality in the Paris 
music world, who for more than twenty- 
eight years has devoted himself to the art of 
vocal instruction. For more than a quarter 
of a century his spacious studio overlook- 
ing the Avenue de I’Alma has been a chapel 
of music where lovers and masters of the 
art have been wont to foregather. 

A month after the death of Victor Hugo, 
de Trabadelo moved into the house which 
has ever since remained his home. Many 
are the interesting anecdotes concerning 


notabilities of the music world which could 
be recounted were the gift of speech 
granted to the familiar objects which fur- 
nish his studio. 

Here it was that Sibyl Sanderson ac- 
quired the secrets of the art which made 
her name world-renowned. Here it was 
that the great artist to whom royalty paid 
homage came to listen devoutly to the mas- 
ter’s teachings. 

Here it is that Mary Garden comes day 
after day when she is in Paris. Miss Gar- 
den has the gratitude of great minds and 
does not claim, as the near-great are oft 
inclined to do, that she owes everything to 
herself. There are tributes of gratitude 
and admiration which are an honor to their 
author. My eyes fell one day recently on 
a note from Mary Garden to M. de Traba- 
delo, in which the great prima donna wrote: 
“Vous étes le plus immense des maitres” 
(You are the greatest of masters), and 
that phrase effaced from my mind all the 
unpleasant memories, all the petty, jeal- 
ousy-born mesquineries overheard concern- 
ing her. 

Another earnest admirer of M. de Tra- 
badelo’s genius and, like Mary Garden, a 
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firm believer that perfection is achieved 
only by hard work, is Charles Dalmorés, 
the great French tenor. Like the soprano 
he is “never discouraged.” Like her, with 
never ceasing good humor, he will re-sing 
a bar until tone and style comply exactly 
with the particularly high standard set by 
M. de Trabadelo. 


While they both rank among the greatest 
artists that the operatic world knows, their 


being the composer of “Errisinola.” He is 
known throughout Europe—and for the 
matter of that throughout the world in 
certain circles—as “the millionaire American 
musician of Lugano.” He owns a magnifi- 
cent palace, the Chateau de Trévano, above 
Lugano, where he has had the privilege of 
extending his hospitality to nearly all that 
the world counts of notabilities in the 
world of music, art, letters and politics. 

Mr. Lombard and his family are now 
motoring throush the Bernese Oberland, 
on their way to attend the Wagner festivals 
at Munich and Bayreuth. 

The Paris society season used to end im- 
mediately after the Grand Prix, but the 
custom taken by Americans of visiting this 
city during the Summer has revolutionized 
the habits of that part of French society 
which frequents and in many cases caters 
to Americans. It is thus that a particularly 





Marquis A. de Trabadelo, the Famous Vocal Teacher (at the Piano), in His Paris 
Studio, with the Tenor, Charles Dalmorés 


intelligence does not permit them to forget 
all they owe to the master, and their first 
visit, after the opera season is over, is to 
M. de Trabadelo. Their devotion to their 
teacher is such that they follow him each 
Summer to San Sebastian in order not to 
lose the opportunity of listening to his wise 
advice, and there, at this famous Spanish 
Summer resort, they are at present. 

Many are the noted singers who have 
preceded or followed Mary Garden and 
Dalmorés to the studio of de Trabadelo, 
the walls of whose rooms are lined with 
photographs of celebrities. The auto- 
graphs on these pictures are sufficiently 
eloquent in themselves. In the accompany- 
ing picture may be seen, behind M. Dalmo- 
rés, photogranhs of Emma Eames, Mary 
Garden and M. de Trabadelo in court 
dress, with the insignia of the French and 
foreign orders which have been conferred 
upon him in the course of his successful 
career. 

On a picture of Geraldine Farrar I read 
this inscription, “Au magicien de la voix” 
(To the magician of the voice). Melba, 
Calvé, Caruso, Carasa, Gayarre and Con- 
stantino owe much of their present success 
to the master’s teachings and have left 
photographic tributes of their gratitude and 
admiration. Edith Walker, Gertrude Ren- 


nyson, Alice Verlet, Julia Lindsay, Vinie_ 


Daly and Blanche Slocum are also among 
his throngs of followers. Mrs. Hutchinson, 
daughter of Edward T. Stotesbury, of 
Philadelphia, studied long under his direc- 
tion; Miss Gibson, of Philadelphia, travels 
to San Sebastian every Summer to listen to 
his teachings, and Nelly Baker, of Duluth, 
who is now studying with him, bids fair to 
become a singer of world-wide repute. 


Louis Lombard’s Concert 


Louis Lombard conducted an orchestra 
of sixty musicians at the Lucerne Kursaal 
last week at a concert of French music, 
much to the satisfaction of music lovers 
visiting the Swiss resort. The program, 
artistically composed by Mr. Lombard him- 
self, comprised : 

Menuet des Follets, Valse des Sylphes, Marche 
Hongroise de la “Damnation de _ Faust,’’ — by 
Berlioz; “Le Rouet d’Omphale,” op. 31, by Saint- 
Saéns; Finale de la Suite ar, ww by Gabriel 
Fauré; “Suite Arlésienne”’ (Prélude, minuetto, 
adagietto, carillon), by Bizet. 

The conductor was particularly remarked 
in his handling of the last-named selection. 
He is himself a musician of great merit, 


large and select attendance is to be seen at 
the weekly receptions given by Edmund 
Russell, the New York portrait painter, 
who has temporarily made: his home here 
in the famous Gérome studio. 

At last week’s reception Sacha Vottt- 
chenko, the Russian virtuoso who has been 
meeting with much success all Winter in 
Paris salons, gave a charming recital on 
the. tympanon. The Leonid Gorney Trio 
was warmly applauded in dances of all na- 
tions, ranging from wild Cossack dances of 
Little Russia to the cake-walk. M. Garcia- 
Mansilla, Argentine Minister to the court 
of the Czar, sang some of his own com- 
positions, which revealed rare musical as 
well as poetical gifts. Mme. Sorga, a Jav- 
anese prima donna, sang native songs and 
some Greek popular songs with much feel- 
ing and a display of good vocal qualities. 

Among those present were Princess Has- 
san, Princess Eristoff, Mrs. Jackson Gou- 
raud, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Waldo Dewey 
(Mr. Dewey is a cousin of Admiral 
Dewey), Mr. and Mrs. John Jameson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Horace Frederick Peyser, Mrs. 
Sommerville Story, Mme. Jane Noria, 
Gertrude Rothschild, Edna Wallace Hop- 
per, Grace Leigh, Comtesse de Lagreze, 
3aronne d’Avernas Salvador, Mme. Su- 
zanne Gallet, Mrs. de Lamar and Mrs. 
Katherine Lord of New York, who have 
given several successful soirées and garden 
parties in the former’s Paris residence; 
Lilian Herlein, Marquis de Ponevis, Dr. 
Fritz Schenk of Vienna, and Alexandre 
Zeitlin, the sculptor, who has made many 
busts of Parisian celebrities and notabilities 
of the music world. 


Paris Opera’s Fiftieth Anniversary 


July 21 last was the fiftieth anniversary 
of the laving of the corner stone of the 
present Paris Grand Opéra. The original 
ceremony was presided over by Comte 
Walewski, Minister of State, beside whom 
stood, modestly, the young architect, 
Charles Garnier, whose project had been 
unanimously adopted by the jury. The 
building of a new opera house had been 
decided by Napoleon III as soon as he 
mounted the imperial throne of France, but 
it was not until September 29, 1860, that an 
imperial decree was enacted. 

The opera, as an institution, dates back 
to 1671. Since then it has borne the fol- 


lowing names: Academy of Music, Royal 
Academy of Music, Opera, National Opera, 








Theater of Arts, Theater of the Republic 
and of Arts, Theater of the Opera, Imperial 
Academy of Music, Theater of the Nation. 
Opera-Theater of the Nation, Imperial 
Theater of the Opera, and, since Septem- 
ber 4, 1870, National Theater of the Opera. 
Needless to say that these various appella- 
tions of the Opéra—it has changed names 
no less than twenty-three times—are due to 
the successive changes of reign. The his- 
tory of France misht almost be written 
after that of the opera. . 

Statistics compiled by Alfred Soubies in 
the “Almanach des Spectacles” supply ‘in- 
teresting data concerning the number of 
performances so far of the leading works 
in the répertoire of the Opéra since the first 
production on its stage up to January 1 last. 

“Faust” comes first with 1,188 perform- 
ances; “Les Huguenots” has had 1,072; 
“William Tell,” 867; “Samson et Dalila,” 


3290; “Hamlet,” 324; “Lohengrin,” 301; 
“Roméo et Juliette,’ 298; “Aida,” 280; 
“Tannhauser,” 228; “Rigoletto,” 216; 
“Walkire,” 207; “Thais,” 110; “Tristan 


und Isolde,” 54; “Siegfried,” 36; “Crépus- 
cule des Dieux,” 29; “Salomé,” 28 ; “Damna- 
tion of Faust,” 20; “Rheingold,” 17. 


Oscar Seagle’s Plans 


Oscar Seagle, the noted American bari- 
tone, who won such success during his 
American tour last Spring and who will re- 
turn to the United States next Spring, has 
just concluded arrangements for a Euro- 
pean tour to take place the coming Winter 
and to comprise the leading cities of Great 
Britain, Russia and Germany. Mr. Seagle 
will also give several recitals in Paris, 
where he is very popular and ranks high 
both as a singer and a teacher. 

_Mr. Seagle’s remarkable successes as a 
singer are taking him little by little from 
the teaching field, though his activities in 
this sphere are still very great. His Sum- 
mer class comprises a number of prominent 
singers and teachers who have come to 
Paris specially to study with him. Among 
these have been Mme. Namara-Toye, the 
noted concert singer ; Mme. Le Grande Reed, 
concert singer and teacher; Ross David, 
singing teacher in New York; Helen Brown 
Read, opera and concert singer; Andrew 
Hemphill, head_of the largest private con- 
servatory in Texas; Harper Maybee, head 
of Conservatory in Mount Pleasant, Mich. ; 
Marie Saville, concert singer. 

Another German Discovery 


The Germans have again “discovered” a 
nosthumous musical work. The author of 
this discovery is “Herr Doktor” Léopold 
Schmidt, a noted German music critic, who 
claims to have found fragments of a comic 
opera by Offenbach and has utilized them 
to concoct a “Return of Ulysses,” for which 
Karl Ettinger and Erich Motz have written 
a book. 

The operatic season at the Gaité Lyrique 
will comprise next year five new works: 
“Panurge,” a comic opera in four acts, by 
Massenet; “Carmosine,” comic opera in 
four acts, by Henry Février; “L’Aigle,” an 
overa in five acts by Jean Nougués, pro- 
duced last Winter at Rouen; “La Danseuse 
de Tanagra,” opera in four acts by Hirch- 
mann; “Vercingétorix,” opera in four acts 
by Félix Fourdrain. 

Other productions, new at this theater, 
will include “La Flaite Enchantée,” Mozart; 
“Le Petit Duc,” comic opera by Lecocq; 
“La Muette de Portici,” spera in five acts 
by Auber; “L’Etoile du Nord,” comic opera 
in three acts by Meyerbeer; “Rigoletto” 
(Italian version),. Verdi; “L’Alceste,” 
Gluck; “Manon Lescaut,” Puccini; “Le 
Fille du Tambour Major,” Offenbach; “Ar- 
mide,” Gluck; “Le Pré aux Clercs,” comic 
opera in three acts, by Hérold. 

Mrs. MacArthur Departs 


Mrs. J. R. MacArthur, who has just left 
Paris for America, after spending all Win- 
ter in this city and being identified with 
many prominent musical festivities, was the 
subject this week of a monograph in the 
Paris Daily Mail, from which the following 
is an extract which will interest her many 
New York friends: 

“Mrs. MacArthur has been in Europe 
with her sons since last January, and was 
prominently identified with the doings of 
the American colony in Paris all the Spring. 
Her present intention is to return to Paris 
each Spring. This well-known lady, who 
is president of the Thursday Musical So- 
ciety in New York, president of the Aux- 
iliary University Settlement, and on the 
board of managers of the Studio Club, has 
been studying the piano under Thuel Burn- 
ham, of Paris (a former pupil of Lesche- 
titzky), and singing under M. Criticos (one 
of the tutors of Jean de Reszke), with the 
object of helping young musicians in New 
York, to whom she will impart free of 
charge what she has learned in Paris. The 
Thursday Musical Club gives a concert once 
a year to raise funds for free musical schol- 
arships, and Mrs. MacArthur intends to set 
aside a portion of the proceeds of this con- 
cert toward the founding of a Thuel Burn- 
ham scholarship, which will entitle the 
lucky winner to twelve lessons from the 
well-known pianist when he makes his 
yearly three months’ stay in New York.” 
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sangerfest at Sheboygan, Wis., 

has just added two new societies to its or- 


August 8 was musical day in the religious 
conference at Northfield, Mass., two mu- 
sical services being led by George C. Steb- 
bins, the veteran writer of hymns. Claire 
Chapman, another hymn composer, led a 
children’s choir at a third service. 

* * x 

Daniel Feldmann’s City Park Band ren- 
dered a special program of Wagner works 
at Druid Hill Park, Baltimore. There were 
nine works, including the Halther prize 
song from “Die Meistersinger,” played as a 
cornet solo by Edward Henry. 

* * * 

Harold D. Phillips, of the Peabody Con- 
servatory faculty, will rest at Lyne, Conn., 
for six weeks after completing his duties 
as head of the organ department of the 
Summer school of the conservatory, which 
closed for the season August 13. 

x ok * 

Mary Helen Howe is visiting her mother 
at Washingtor, after filling an engagement 
as a member of the faculty of the Chautau- 
qua course of Brenau Conservatory, 
Gainsville, Ga.. While in the South she was 
heard in several recitals in varied vocal 
programs. 

Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, of Washing- 
ton, gave a recital at his Summer villa of 
Hillbrow before an appreciative audience. 
His program was an exacting one, compris- 
ing the works of various composers, and 
ending with the new Cadman song cycle, 
“Songs of Odyesseus.” Julia Huggings 
was the artistic accompanist. 

* * * 

Dr. Harry G. Keeler, who has been the 
choir director «ut the First Methodist 
Church, Atlantic City, has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position with the Methodist 
Protestant Church in the Chelsea section 
of that resort. Theresa Townsend has as- 
sumed the director’s duties at the First 
Church. 

* * * 

Myra Albertson Sherman, the Brooklyn 
contralto, and her sister, Gertrude Albert- 
son Huber, teacher of harmony and musical 
history at Annsville Seminary, Annsville, 
Pa., recently appeared in concert at At- 
lantic City. Mrs. Sherman appears in 
another concert in mid-August, besides 
singing at the Central Methodist Church, 
where she was formerly the choir director. 

*K * *K 

\ recent Atlantic City concert was that 
given by Margaret Divine, of the French 
and English Music School. Miss Divine 
displayed a resonant soprano in a song by 
dell’ Acqua and arias from “The Creation.” 
One of her pupils, Alice Weston, contrib- 
uted some songs which showed her to be 
the possessor of a well-developed mezzo- 
soprano, with bright tone color. 

* * ~ 

Ost-Wisconsin Verband Lutheris- 

Mannerchore, which held its annual 


The 


cher 


recently, 


ganization. A choir from one of the Lu- 
theran churches in Sheboygan and one 
from Manitowoc have joined the society. 
It has been decided to hold the next an- 
nual “fest” in 1913 at Manitowoc, Wis. 
* * x 

Harold Huni, the New Haven baritone, 
has taken advantage of his vacation as so- 
loist at the Temple Mishkan Israel to ac- 
cept an engagement of six weeks at the 
Hanson Place Baptist Church, New York. 
Mr. Huni sang at this New York church 
before he returned to New Haven to be 
the director of the vocal department of the 
New Haven School of Music. 

. & 6 

Musical people of the Thimble. Islands. 
in Connecticut, took part in a concert for 
charity on the veranda of the Indian Point 
House at Stony Creek. Those appearing in 
the program were Ruth Martha Jennings, 
Courtney Aten, Marjorie Green, Florence 
M. Story, Arthur Lockhart Seymour, Mrs. 
Nora Russell Haesche, Prof. William E 


Haesche, Olive Pratt, Miss Lazzari and 
W. H. Kinnere. 
K * * 
Mortimer Browning, organist of the 


East Baltimore Station Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, gave an organ recital preced- 
ing the services last Sunday. His program 
consisted of Guilmant’s Allegro, “Ap- 
pasionata;” Nevin’s “Venetian Love Song” 
and Tombelle’s ‘Marche  Pontificate.” 
Harry S. Weyrich will be the organist the 
following Sunday owing to the absence of 
Mr. Browning. 
x x * 

Joseph W. Adam, an organist of Man- 
chester, Conn., was given a farewell din- 
ner by thirteen sManchester friends pre- 
paratory to his departure for Vienna, where 
he will study composition. Mr. Adam was 
born in Austria. For a year he was a stu- 
dent at Trinity College, Hartford, where he 
was active in the musical life. A year ago 
he went to Manchester to become the or- 
ganist of St. Mary’s Episcopal Church. 

x ok x 

Violin pupils of Sol Marcosson appeared 
in a recital at Chautauqua, N. Y., on August 
8. Those taking part were Mrs. F. D. 
Hequenberg, Katherine Thurston, Clifford 
Gibson, Florence Foster, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Krauss, Hilma Becker, Edgar Svensen, 
Mrs. J. C. Elder, Elizabeth Mathews, Kath- 
erine Thurston, Marion Gerould, Carol 
Hawkins, Grace A. Corwin, Edna Harris 
and Annie F. Wrigley. The accompanists 


were the Misses Simmons and Iams and 
Mr. Stalls. 
* * x 
One of the most important musical 


events of the season is being arranged for 
by the newly organized Waukesha Sym- 
phony Orchestra, of Waukesha, Wis., com- 
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prising forty-three pieces. The prime 
mover-in the formation of this organization 
was H. IF. Pazik, who now serves in the 
capacity of director. The orchestra is 
comprised of excellent talent, and rapid 
progress is being made in preparation of 
the first concert. This will be given on 
August 22. 
* * * 


The Misses Clara Mae Ward and Doris 
McKay, both of Marinette, Wis., have re- 
turned to their home after a concert tour 
in Wisconsin and surrounding States. The 
young ladies met with glowing success at 
every city visited. Miss Ward was gradu- 
ated from the musical department of the 
Northwestern University, at Evanston, in 
June; and Miss McKay was a member of 
the theatrical company of Lawrence Uni- 
versity, of Appleton, Wis., which made an 
extended tour last Winter. 

k x * 

The Shrine of the Sacred Heart at 
Washington, D. C., has been particularly 
fortunate in having its music during the 
Summer furnished by Lillian and Helene 
T. Maguire, both talented musicians who 
have studied in New York. Lillian Ma- 
guire presides at the organ, while her sis- 
ter has been heard in soprano solos at the 
late service. Rev. Joseph F. McGee, the 
pastor, is especially fond of good music 
and makes an effort to have this part of 
the service truly artistic. 


x ok x 
_In the last of his series of recitals at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., Myron A. Bickford 


was assisted. by Sol Marcosson, violinist; 
Aldene Hoge, cornetist, 2nd Lynn B. Dana, 
accompanist. Mr. Marcoson gave a de- 
lightful performance of the “Humoreske” 
of Dvorak, Mr Bickford accompanying him 
on the guitar. Miss Hoge, a pupil of Mr. 
Ross Hickernell of the Summer School 
Faculty, and director of the Brass Depart- 
ment of Dana’s Musical Institute. Warren, 
O., played the solos allotted to her in an 
artistic style. 
* OK **K 

Beatrice Fine, soprano, left last week for 
her. fourth Pacific coast tour. She will be 
engaged until November 20 with a tour of 
California and the Middle West under the 
management of L. E. Behymer. When she 
opens the season for the Saturday Club of 
Sacramento, the most influential club on 
the coast, she will have given her sixth re- 
cital before this organization. With other 
clubs she has appeared three and four times 
in successive tours. On her return she will 
sing in Reno, Kansas City and cities in 
Oklahoma. 

* * x 

Baroness Litta von Elsner arranged the 
program of a vocal concert given at Wood- 
mont, Conn., on August 8 for the benefit of 
the St. Agnes Home in Hartford. Baroness 
von Elsner officiated at the piano and the 
vocalists were Margaret Hogan, Mrs. Min- 


nie Rushford-Fay, F. L. Smith, Myrtle 
Antonides, Eugene S. McGrail, Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Sheehan, Esther Bradley, Suzanne 


Michod, Clara Mackin, Charles A. O’Con- 
nell and Riley E. Phillips, Jr. A special 
feature was the Sextet from “Lucia,” which 
was repeated. 
* * x 

_The sacred song service at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., on August 4 included the following 
numbers: “Lovely Appear,” Gounod, Chau- 
tauqua Choir; “How Long Wilt Thou For- 
get Me,” Mietzke, Marie Stone Langston; 
“Thy Rebuke Has Broken His Heart,” “Be- 
hold and See,” Handel, Benjamin Berry; 
“Nearer My God to Thee,” Johnson, 
Messrs. Grout, Bird, Berriman and Hallam: 


“The Lord Is My Shepherd,” Minetti, 
Marie Stapelton-Murray; “By Babylon’s 
Wave,” Gounod, Chautauqua Choir. Henry 
B. Vincent, resident organist, closed the 
program with the Handel Largo. 
* * * 
One of the most interesting musical 


events of the season in Memphis, Tex., was 
the organ recital given August 2 by Will A. 
Watkin, of Dallas, who greatly pleased a 
large audience in the Presbyterian Church 
of Memphis, in the following program: 
Prelude to “Lohengrin,” Wagner-Dubois ; 
Improvisation in C, Jadassohn-Eddy; 
“Serenade,” Franz Schubert; “Evensong,” 
Edw. F. Johnston: March Russian, Scot- 
son Clark; “Unfold Ye Portals,” Gounod; 
“At Twilight,” J. Frank Frysinger; Hu- 
moresque, Dvorak; “Jubilate Deo,” Al- 
fred J. Silver; Communion in G, Batiste; 
Overture, “Poet and Peasant,” von Suppe. 
* * * 
Loyal Phillips Shawe, baritone soloist at 


the Pawtucket, R. I., Congregational 
Church and who was also heard in con- 


certs last season, is spending the Summer 
with his parents in Danville, O. Mr. Shawe 
and his sister, Latrra Shawe, mezzo- 
soprano, were heard in a concert in their 
home town, August 6. Mr. Shawe sang 
six “Jester” songs, by Bantock, artistically, 
and was also heartily applauded for his 
rendering of Horner’s “The Pauper’s 
Drive” and Damrosch’s “Danny Deever.” 
Miss Shawe gave a dramatic interpreta- 
tion of “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” 
from Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and Delilah” 
and also sang a group of English songs. 
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SECRETS OF MASSENET’S WORKSHOP DIVULGED BY THE COMPOSER HIMSELF 


[Continued from page 3] 


opera, but no more light, in the accepted 
sense of the word, than the ‘Meistersinger.’ 
In that work will be found all sorts of 
harmonies and effects that have hitherto 
been strange to me. But my style has not 
changed. It is merely that the subject has 
called for another and less familiar kind 
of musical treatment. 

“That is a fact that one has often to 
explain to people, to critics in particular, 
before they understand a work. Critics do 
not take time to study a composition in- 
telligently before delivering their verdict. 
After my ‘Sapho’ was first produced I was- 
violently accused of putting into Sapho’s 
mouth music that was said to be fit for 
Montmartre but which had no place in an 
opera. ‘Can you not perceive,’ 1 asked one 
critic ‘that Sapho was a woman who fre- 
quented that quartier, and who, conse- 
quently, would most naturally express her- 
self at times in its musical idiom ?’ 

“*Ah! mais oui! That is so! I had not 
thought of that. I had not looked at it 
in that light!’ he answered in confusion. 
There you are! That is the way of most 
critics. No doubt I should have perpetrat- 
ed the same kind of errors had I been one. 
Why, I remember that the first time I 
heard ‘Aida,’ instead of being struck by 
the splendor of the work, by the beauty of 
the music and its wonderful appropriate- 
ness to the situations and text, 1 exclaimed 
with contemptuous indifference, ‘It is 
worthless; no ideas, no originality, noth- 
ing!’ Et penses donc! 1 should actually 
have committed such absurd sentiments to 
paper had [ been a_ professional critic! 
Mais, c’est horrible! I shudder to think of 
it! Critics should be given more time to 
study their own views. 

The New Scale 


“| have not been very deeply influenced, 
as you may see by the developments 
among some of the composers in France at 
present. I have no confidence in the new 
scale which I feel sure has no future, and 
I still have a great deal in the old one, 
which is by no means played out in spite 
of all that may be said to the contrary. 
See all the chords you can build on the 
tones of our familiar scale! And _ then, 
when you turn to the other you find but 
one single chord—that of the augmented 
fifth! And how monotonous this chord 
becomes after a short while! Ah! yes! 1 
know that some man has published a trea- 
tise on ultra-modern harmony here in Paris. 
3ut it is a ridiculous book, perfectly non- 
sensical. It gives all sorts of examples of 
dissonances and changing tonalities, mind 
you, but no rules to guide you. I went 
over the book with Monsieur Saint-Saéns 
and we agreed as to the utter absurdity of 
the thing. 

“In a way I should feel thankful to this 
new music, for it benefits me. People turn 
to me all the more gratefully for what | 
have been able to give them and I there- 
fore gain a larger number of admirers 
among the public. The truly pernicious 
aspect of the present tendencies is the dis- 
tressing effect they have on those who are 
still young, who have the best years of 





their life ahead of them. They throw 
themselves into it with ardor. After a 
space of time they weary of it, the taste 
palls. But they then find themselves in 
the hopeless position of having vitiated 
their tastes to the extent of losing all ap- 
preciation for the older music. So where 
can they possibly turn for satisfaction? 

“As tor Debussy | never notice that he 
is getting anywhere. He writes preludes, 
he writes aquarelles. One always expects 
that he will strike into something big— 
some symphony or what not. But no; 
nothing comes of it all. D’Indy, though, 
has written such things. But D’Indy I 
find, at the same time, very tiresome and 
boring.” 

Inspiration of Travel 

Massenet, with all his arduous work, is 
an indefatigable traveler. “Journeys do not 
interferé with my composing in the least,” 
he said, “and I can write just as comfor- 


tably in a crowded hotel, regardless of the 


noise, as | can at home. IL compose very 
easily, my ideas coming to me spontaneous- 
ly and without effort. 1 believe that ideas 
that can only. be. broueht into being by 
labor are worthless, Travel is one of the 
most essential elements to stimulate crea- 
tive powers. We must have change, we 
must submit to new impressions, we must 
add new words to our artistic dictionaries. 
Nous sommes tous les reflets de notre 
esprit—we are all reflections of our spirit 
and when the spirit is wearied and ill- 
nourished the result is soon evident. Not 
only do I travel considerably to quicken 
my imagination but I keep near me great 
numbers of photographs of other countries 
which I often look at, and which help to 
put me in the right state of mind when | 
am composing a work dealing with some 
specific locality. Moreover, I find true ar- 
tistic pleasure in seeing beautiful faces. 
Not long ago I was asked to go to America 
and one of the inducements held out to me 
was that the New York women were the 
inost beautiful in the world. I replied, 
however, that I did not believe it, that 
the loveliest ones were right here in Paris.” 

All of which brings us to a considera- 
tion of the phenomenon of a womanless 
opera among Massenet’s works. The gen- 
eral verdict having been that he could not 
write a work that did not deal with a purely 
amorous subject, he set about the matter 
and evolved the “Jongleur.” 


The ‘“Jongleur’’ and Its History 


“It was long before I could induce any- 
one to have faith in the piece,” said Masse- 
net. “The Opéra here refused it, as did 
one institution after another. People made 
fun of it, though quite unacquainted with 
the work. I told them that it, was not al- 
together without a female character, that 
the Virgin, whom legend makes the nvblest 
of all women, was one of its personages, 
but that, in consideration of her exalted 
nature I could find no music worthy ot 
putting into her mouth and therefore had 
left her silent. Still people refused to 
take me seriously. Then, after a time the 
Prince of Monaco asked me for an opera. 
[ gave him this one, it was accepted by the 
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Monte Carlo opera and performed. And 
after that good fortune attended it else- 
where. But my intentions that the princi- 
pal role should be assumed by a man have 
never changed. | have strongly objected to 
its being sung in any different fashion; but 
people have told me that it was so well 
liked in America with Miss Garden, and 
that she did so well that I said, ‘Oh! very 
well; let it be so!’ ” 

It has been claimed at various times that 
the “Jongleur” was Massenet’s favorite 
among his own creations. To the present 
writer, however, he would not confirm that 
opinion, 

No Favorite Among Own Works 

“I have no favorite,” he said; “or at 
least, I never can say which my favorite 
will be. For all I can tell it may be the 
one | shall write next; it may be the one 
| am writing now. It may, perhaps, be 
even the one | write after my next.” 

An instance of the kind-heartedness of 
Massenet was an incident which took place 
in Vichy recently, at the hotel where he 
was stopping. A band of street musicians 


came to play in the garden where the 
guests of the house, among whom was the 
composer, were drinking their after-din- 
ner coffee. No one took note of them 
until suddenly the composer was struck by 
the fact that they played far better ‘and 
with vastly more musicianly style and finish 
than the average organization of the kind. 
They were, as a matter of fact, graduates 
of the Conservatoire, some of them even 
having been prize-winners in their student 
days, whose fortunes had ultimately obliged 
them to eke out a scanty living in this no- 
madic fashion. Massenet, deeply struck 
by their work, went among them and com- 
plimented them with fervor, to the amaze- 
ment of the other guests of the hotel who 
had not paid the faintest attention to the 
concert. The poor players were quite 
overcome at the honor paid them by their 
distinguished listener whose praise began 
to be echoed by all the rest of the audi- 
ence as soon as the master’s identity was 
learned. It goes without saying, moreover, 
that the composer was as liberal in his ma- 
terial donations to the musicians as he had 
been in his praise. 





GIVING GOOD MUSIC 
TO A NEW PUBLIC 


Arthur Bergh’s Orchestra Doing 
Splendid Service at Big 
Recreation Pier 





efficient work is being done by the City 
of New 


good music for the people at the recre 


York in the cause of providing 


ation pier at the foot of 129th street, North 


River. Here an orchestra of thirty-five 


men, conducted ably by Arthur Bergh, plays 
musical content on 


programs of serious 


Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 
The 


these occasions are not made up of concert 


audiences which crowd the pier on 


or opera-goers, and it is a new and un 
cultured musical public to which Mr. Bergh, 
on behalf of the city, is introducing the 
compositions of the great masters. 

In its scene setting this recreation pie. 
may not be as picturesque as the surround 
ings of the concerts in Central Park, but it 
is able to draw attendance from a portion 
of the city’s population to which the park 
The 
pier serves as a dock for various lines of 
steamers, which carry the city dwellers up 
the Hudson or down to Coney Island. Just 
above is the ferry slip of the boats which 
transport the crowds to the brilliantly 
lighted Palisades Park across the river. 

Entirely devoted to music is the uppet 
floor of the pier, and besides the orchestral 
concerts several afternoons in the week are 
given up to folk dances of the nations, in 
terpreted by the children in the public 
schools. 

In this pier the city decided to abandon 
the custom of having the musicians’ plat 
form half way out to the end. Instead the 
city engineer was commissioned to design 
a sound shell at the extreme end of the 
pier which would enable the music to be 
heard throughout the whole length of the 
structure. This has worked remarkably 
well, and unless the wind blows diagonally 
across the pier, it 1s possible to hear the 
orchestra perfectly at the rear of the long 
floor 

Last Sunday evening Mr. Bergh and his 
musicians offered a program which was 
lighter than the one played on the evenings 


is not accessible. lower part of the 
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during the week, but representative enough 
to give an idea of the scope of this musical 
undertaking. The numbers. programned 
were: 

Blas,” Me,2elssohn; 
Ilandel; “Bridal Procession,” Grieg; 
“The Tales of Hoffmann,” Offenbach; ‘*‘Whisper- 
ing Flowers,” Vion Blon; Overture, “Der 
Freischiitz,”” Weber; “Loin du Bal,” Gillet; 
“Sizilietta,”’ Bohm; Selection, “The Quaker Girl,” 
Monckton; Waltz, ‘Dolores,’ Walteufel, and 
March, “Pomp and Circumstance,” Elgar. 


Aside from the excellent results Mr 
3ergh attained with his orchestra, the in- 
teresting feature of the evening was the 
intent, serious attitude of the» audience, 
numbering about 1,000, and the rapt atten- 
tion and appreciation which was given to 
the most musicianly numbers, such as the 
“Ruy Blas” and “Freischutz’” overtures. 
The love of this public for the » highly 
melodic and rhythmic was evidenced in the 
enthusiastic redemanding of the Offenbach 
Barcarolle, the interpretation of which, by 
the way, gained an extremely un-Venetian 
note in the low, raucous “toot” of a de- 
parting Fort Lee ferry boat at the neigh 
boring wharf. a. oy &. 


Largo, 
Selection, 


Overture, “Ruy 


OPERA BY ANATOLE FRANCE 


Famous Novelist Turns Librettist, 
Adapting Own Drama to Music 
by Busser 


Paris, Aug. 10.—Anatole France is to 
make his début as an opera librettist next 
season. The famous novelist and dramatist 


has adapted his play, “The Corinthian 
Wedding,” which was seen at the Odéon 
several years ago, and Henri Busser has 


set it to music. The opera will be in three 
acts and a prologue and the action will be 
closely modeled upon that of the play. The 
conflict between love and religion forms the 
basis of the plot. 

M. Busser, who is the former conductor 
of the National Opéra, is said to have writ- 
ten some very beautiful music to this 
theme. 


Spargur’s Stock Attached for Divorced 
Wife’s Benefit 


An order of execution was issued August 
9 by Supreme Court Justice Lehman, of 
New York, against John M. Spargur, 
formerly concert master of the Victor Her- 
bert orchestra, and now conductor of the 
Seattle Orchestra, for his failure to pay 
alimony to his wife, Mrs. Augusta Spargur, 
who divorced him in 1910. Spargur owns 
stock paying dividends to the amount of 


$357 in the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, and by Justice Lehman’s’ order 
Sheriff Harburger is instructed to attach 


this for the benetit of Mrs. Spargur, who, 
in obtaining her divorce, was granted $25 
a week alimony. 


Spanish Star to Visit Us 


MApRID, SPAIN, Aug. 1to.—Julita Fons, 
star of the Eslava Theater in this city, is 
going to visit New York in search of “local 
color” in connection with an operetta by 
the Madrid composer, Leo, in which she is 
to sing the principal part, that of an Amer- 
ican girl. She will be accompanied on her 
trip by her sister, who. is distinguished for 
her portrayal of Carmen. 
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| PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNT OF THE VACATION PURSUITS OF MUSICAL NOTABLES 








N snapshot No. 1 are Louis Persinger, the American violinist, who will make his 
first tour here next season, and the Misses Patten—one a violinist and the other 

a ’cellist—of Boston. The picture was taken near Coburg, Germany. No. 2 shows 
Cecil Fanning, the baritone, traveling through rural England, and No. 3 represents 
Albert Quesnel, the tenor, enjoying rapid transit in Australia, where he made a 
concert tour recently. Charles Dalmorés, the tenor of the Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera Company, will be recognized in No. 4, at the home of a friend in Wiesbaden, 
Germany. No. 5 depicts Adele Krueger, a popular American soprano, enjoying the 
ocean view from the heights of Staten Island, N. Y. Reading MusicaL AMERICA in 
No. 6 is Constantino Yon, the New York singing teacher. The photograph was 
made aboard the steamship Sant’ Anna. No. 7 represents Reinald Werrenrath, the 


young baritone, at the home of relatives in Colorado Springs, Col. The athletic 
W has sy Jr., aged eighteen months, is being trained along physical culture 
lines. 8 gives an idea of the coinplete rest in which three noted operatic stars 
are Ne te The photograph shows Walter Soomer, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera House; William Hinshaw, the Metropolitan baritone, and Paul Kniipfer, the 
Berlin Royal Opera House basso, and was taken in the suburbs of Bayreuth, Ger- 
many, where Mr. Hinshaw is now studying the réle of Hans Sachs. No. 9 shows 
Marcus Kellerman, the baritone, and his wife on the shores of Long Island, and 
No. 10 depicts Josef Stransky, conductor of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and his bride on their honeymoon at Marienbad, Germany. Alessandro Bonci, the 
famous tenor, is well protected in No. 11, which represents him between William 
Hinshaw and Captain Pollock, of the steamship George Washington. 
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